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W. B. YEATS AND IRELAND. 


THE fact that Mr. W. B. Yeats has been given a pension from the 
Civil List Literary Fund has rather surprised some people in Ire- 
land. There is the political aspect of the matter, because Mr. Yeats 
has always been a very firm, and, one might say, advanced 
Nationalist ; and, consequently, one of the Dublin Unionist papers, 
in an editorial, states that: “It is a somewhat unexpected colloca- 
tion of events that brings us to regard Mr. Yeats as a pensioner of 
the State, as he certainly has never been enthusiastic about those 
things which are usually associated with the power of patronage 
_as dispensed by the British Prime Minister.” I shall deal with this 
point later on. 

There is another, however, which is still more interesting. 

Who is Mr. Yeats? Let it not be thought for a moment that 
this question has been asked only by ignorant people, or by 
literary and “cultured” obscurantists. It has been asked, time and 
again, by literary Irishmen of great standing and accomplishment, 
such as the late J. F. Taylor, K.C., and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. 
I once heard the latter, indeed, in the early nineties, when he was 
organizing his “New Irish Library,” expressing considerable sur- 
prise when he discovered that a great number of the young writing 
men he had surrounded himself with in connection with that enter- 
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prise regarded Yeats as a new portent in Irish literature. Even 
Mr. Taylor, an excellent judge of literature, and a critic of great 
discernment, could not understand. Stranger still, neither could Dr. 
George Sigerson, who had been Irish literary man and journalist 
from the early sixties, who had become the President of the new 
Literary Society, and who was for many years—and still is—the 
centre and figure-head, on its official side, of the new Irish literary 
movement which began, after the death of Parnell, when the con- 
stitutional movement fell into disrepute. One old man of the 
literary committee—John O’Leary, who was of the triumvirate that 
conducted the “Irish People,” the organ of the Fenian movement, 
which was so suddenly and so dramatically suppressed, and who 
spent a number of years in prison, and afterwards fifteen years 
of enforced exile in France—always told us of the younger gene- 
ration that Yeats had a great future before him as a poet and 
literary man. Mr. O’Leary was, and had always been during his 
life, a great reader and collector of books, but not one of the per- 
sons in his literary circle regarded him as a discoverer in regard to 
anything that was new. Yet all along—and at the time he had 
nothing to go on except Mr. Yeats’s very earliest work—he steadily 
maintained his proposition. 

Who was Mr. Yeats? I remember, ten or twelve years ago, 
asking the Secretary of the Dublin Corinthian Club—the alleged 
“Savage Club of Dublin”—on coming away from one of its din- 
ners, why it was that the Committee, while constantly inviting to 
their functions third and fourth-rate English actors and actresses, 
never seemed to think of making the guest of the evening some 
distinguished Irish literary man. 

“Who is there ?” asked the Secretary. 

I mentioned several Irish men of letters that I r as 
tolerably distinguished at the time, including George Moore, George 
Bernard Shaw, Doctor Douglas Hyde, President of the Gaelic 
League, and Mr. Yeats. 

“Yeats!” said the Secretary. “Ah, yes, I remember the 
name; but who is he? What has he done?” 

“Well,” I said, to the evident astonishment of the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Corinthian Club, “he is, in my opinion, one of the 
biggest literary men Ireland has produced.” 

Need I add that the Hon. Secretary of the “Savage Club of 
Dublin” put on an expression which indicated that he believed I 
was a lunatic? 

The “guest of the evening” at the Club that night was Mr. 
Robert Martin, the distinguished author of “ The Ballyhooley Blue- 
ribbon Army,” and a shining light of “The Pink ’Un,” of excru- 
ciatingly funny pink paragraphs! 
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You can see from all this that Mr. Yeats, unlike another and 
more famous poet, did not waken up in the morning to find himself 
famous. He was by no means a prophet in his own country, and 
had a long row to hoe even before he was paid any attention to 
in England and America. He had a few judicious friends in Dub- 
lin, but they were all voices crying in the wilderness. Even Prof. 
Dowden, the. occupant of the Chair of English Literature in Trinity 
College—and a friend both of Yeats and of his father, the painter— 
was indifferent. He made no secret of his want of interest in the 
new Irish literary movement, of which Yeats was undoubtedly the 
chief figure and inspirer, and, in many respects, the founder. I 
remember, indeed, a debate at the Trinity College Historical So- 
ciety on the New Irish Literary Movement, at which he presided, 
which showed me the kind of hill the young poet had to climb. 
One of the debaters, strange to say, took Clarence Mangan’s 
“Dark Rosaleen,” as a specimen of the “doggerel” that ignoran‘ 
Irish enthusiasts regarded as literature ; and he proceeded to quote 
one of its most exquisite verses, in the manner of a Christy Min- 
strel clown, in order to prove his case that it was what is vulgarly 
called “rot”; and amidst the riotous applause of his own side. Dr. 
Dowden entered no protest ; yet the next week both the Sa/urday 
Review and the Spectator, reviewing Miss Imogen Guiney’s edition 
of Mangan, described “ My Dark Rosaleen ” as one of the first half- 
dozen great lyrics in the English language. Professor Dowden, as 
I say, did not rebuke these callow young University calfs. But if 
he was guilty of a negative sin, he was also guilty, considering his 
official position in what was then described as “The National 
University of Ireland,” of a positive one, too, for he actually sneered 
at the Irish Literary Movement ; and, as for Mr. Yeats, who had 
already written “The Wanderings of Ossian,” he never even men- 
tioned his name. 

Mr. Yeats, however, did not particularly mind. He is one of 
those exceptional men who seem, in some instinctive way, to be 
always certain of their future, and who know how to wait. 

It was in the early nineties that I first met him, and just after 
the Parnell split. An old member of the staff of the Freeman's 
Journal, which had turned against “The Chief, and not being, by 
any means, in sympathy with anti-Parnellism, 1 was asked to be- 
come assistant editor of the Parnellite journal, under the late Mr. 
Edmund Leamy, M.P. Leamy was as much interested in develop- 
ing and encouraging Irish literature as I was myself, and, when we 
put our heads together, we decided that “ United Ireland” must 
be, not only the propagandist paper of Parnellism, but also a literary 
national organ after the style of the old Nation of Davis and 
Duffy. As a result of this decision and its early execution, we 
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found a number of young authors gathering round our little weekly 
organ, including several whose names have since become fairly well 
known to the public. 

The most interesting one to me, however, was Mr. Yeats, and 
not so much because of his contributions, as because, personally, 
he was something in the nature of an enigma. He looked the 
chararter—in a long yellow coat and sombrero hat—far more than 
he spoke ii. But he did undoubtedly speak it also. He talked in 
the most amazing way about poetry, about Eastern mysticism, 
about finding out some of the great secrets through a piece of cry- 
stal, and about the poor dreamland in which the modern world was 
buried to the exclusion of all the reality of the spirit, the only 
reality conceivable for a sane man. One Sunday morning he said 
to me, as we walked from my house in Dublin, and as I proceeded 
to turn the corner into Gardiner Street to go to Mass at the Jesuit 
Church, “ Why waste your time there? O’Leary will now be up 
and having his cup of coffee, and we can talk about things.” I 
declined the invitation, and said I would drop in afterwards; and 
Yeats, turning off, and wondering at my strange belief, went on his 
way. 

But don’t think for a moment that Yeats’s mind was an anti- 
Catholic one. It was—and it is—the very opposite; it is essen- 
tially, if it is anything, an anti-Protestant mind. And that, to a 
certain extent, is the secret of Mr. Yeats’s success in Ireland. 
He has plumbed some of the wells of the Irish Celtic nature that 
Celts themselves were only able to draw spoonfuls of water from. 
A Protestant come of Protestants, he has de-Protestantised his 
mind far more than many Catholics have, since the Penal Laws, 
re-Catholicised theirs. He produced “The Playboy of the Wes- 
tern World” amidst the howls of the ignorant, but he went on his 
way unmoved, convinced that Synge’s drama was a piece of litera- 
ture, and that, in due time, people who knew the difference be- 
tween black and white, would take off their hats to it; if not as a 
drama, at least as a remarkable contribution to the study of Irish 
character. He had always, and has still, the Dantonesque audacity. 

But his most remarkable characteristic has been, all along, his 
profound absorption in his own idea and his own work. Some of 
his ideas, twenty years ago, seemed to his best friends to be quite 
bizarre. But at the back of them all there was a spiritual search- 
ing, a patriotic motive, an aloofness from small things, and an in- 
difference to criticism that he regarded as misinformed, which, in 
a sense, made the ideas a coherent whole, and stamped him as a 
born artist. He could forget friends, but he could never forget his 
purpose in life. What it was it was extremely difficult to follow, 
because he would clothe it in a maze of words which sometimes 
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used to make his associates stare at one another over the table ; 
but words of remarkable beauty, uttered in curious cadences, with 
strange gestures, which to us all, for the time being, seemed simply 
to signify nothing. 

Yet, all the time, he was working out to a definite point. I 
had hoped that, after “ Ossian,” he would set himself to the task of 
giving Ireland a great and sustained poem; but I noticed, with 
regret—which is still with me, notwithstanding his great work in 
recent years—that his mind began to turn steadily from poetry to 
the drama, and that he became more ambitious to speak well on a 
stage than to write another “Lake Isle of Inmisfree,” which came 
as such a revelation to Robert Louis Stevenson away in his far 
home in Samoa. 

However, he was probably right—men of genius generally are, 
in regard to their own business. He may have felt limitations as 
a poet, but he held, and often said to me, that the drama was the 
medium through which a poet could best influence the minds of the 
people. Yet, after writing poetry for a few years, he had received 
great encouragement from many critics whose opinions were not 
contemptible, to go on with his poetical work ; including Professor 
Rhys and the late Lionel Johnson, on this side of the Atlantic, and 
many eminent men on the other side. Mr. Johnson, who was one 
of his most influential early literary friends, and who was in a 
position to interpret his work to the readers of a widely-circulating 
London morning paper, told me that when, as a student at Oxford, 
he read his “ Ossian ”—not knowing who the author was, and quite 
ignorant as to whether he was English, Scottish, Welsh, or Irish— 
he suddenly said to himself, “Here is a new Shelley and a new 
Keats!” 

But Yeats decided to leave Shelley and Keats to their laurels, 
and (in 1894), wrote these lines :— 


“Know, that I would accounted be 
True brother of that company, 

Who sang to sweeten Ireland’s wrong, 
Ballad and story, rann and song ; 
Nor be I any less of them, 

Because the red-rose-bordered hem 
Of her, whose history began 

Before God made the angelic clan, 
Trails all about the written page ; 

For in the worlds’ first blossoming age 
The light fall of her flying feet 

Made Ireland’s heart begin to beat ; 
And still the starry candles flare 
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To help her light foot here and there ; 
And still the thoughts of Ireland brooa 
Upon her holy quietude. 

Nor may I less be counted one 

With Davis, Mangan, Ferguson, 

Because to him, who ponders well, 

My rhymes more than their rhyming tell 
Of the dim wisdoms, old and deep; — 
That God gives unto man in sleep.” 


And again, in the Introduction to his Anthology of Irish Verse, - 
published in the following year, we find the same Irish note struck ; 
but here we come on a closer view of the man, and the poet, and 
the critic, and get into immediate touch with the Irish and literary 
ideas that were working in his mind sixteen years ago. After 
eulogising the old Gaelic poets of the 18th century he writes that 
F nglish-speaking Ireland had no poetic voice, “for Goldsmith had 
chosen to celebrate English scenery and manners; and Swift was 
but an Irishman by what Mr. Balfour has called the visitation of 
God, and sore against his will; and Congreve by education and 
early association; while Parnell, Denham, and Roscommon were 
poets but to their own time. Nor (he goes on), did the coming 
with the new century of the fame of Moore change matters for 
the better, for his Irish melodies are to most cultivated ears but 
excellent drawing-room songs, pretty with a prettiness which is 
contraband of Parnassus; and all he had of high poetry is prob- 
ably in ‘The Light of Other Days, and in the exquisite lines 
beginning ‘At the mid-hour of night.’ In England his power is 
over, but in Ireland numbers think him the first of lyric poets, and 
no persuasion can make them believe that poetry has cast him out 
because he had not distinction of style.” He treats the poets of 
Young Ireland, who, like Moore, had greatly influenced the gene- 
ration of his youth, in the same frank and very deliberate way. 
They mingled, he says, “a little learned from the Gaelic ballad- 
writers with a great deal learned from Scott, Macaulay, and Camp- 
bell, and turned poetry once again mto a principal means for 
spreading ideas of nationality and patriotism. They were full of 
earnestnes3 but rever understood that though a poet may govern 
his life by his enthusiasms, he must, when he sits down at his 
Gesk, but use them: as the potter the clay. Their thoughts were 
a little insincere, because they lived in the half illusions of their 
admirable ideals; and their rhythms not seldom mechanical, be- 
cause their purpose was served when they had satisfied the dull 
ears of the common man. They had no time to listen to the voice 
of the insatiable artist, who stands erect, or lies asleep waiting 
until a breath arouses him, in the heart of every craftsman.” 
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I quote this passage because it illustrates the first chapter in 
Yeats’s great work for Irish literature. He showed the present 
generation that they were taking wrong models in Moore and the 
Young Irelanders, however excellent they may have been in their 
own way. In the course of his demonstration he was unjust to 
both Moore and Mangan—to the former because he himself 
thought the piano was noise, and could not understand 
or appreciate music; and to the latter because, perhaps, 
Mangan had never bothered himself very much about Mahatmas 
or Fairies, and took a considerable interest in the German philo- 
sophy of the thirties and forties, of the nineteenth century. And 
if he proved to the young Irish literary men and women of the 
day that they were suffering sadly from a wrong, outworn, un- 
literary, and (probably) un-Irish tradition, he had undoubtedly a 
very brave helper in Johnson, who delivered a couple of lectures 
in Dublin which struck Yeats’s note, with, possibly, even more 
emphasis, and certainly with more impressiveness. Between the 
two a great change came over Irish literary judgment. The day 
of clashing sounds in verse came to an end, the day of rhymed 
rhetoric, the day of platform poetry. A new school arose that, as 
a rule, had little or nothing to say, but tried to say it, whatever it 
was, not in the music of a kettle-drum or a cornet, but in that of a 
’cello or the fourth string of a violin. This was all overdone, to 
be sure, and has not produced anybody—I do not forget “A. E.” 
and others—but it undoubtedly made for a great and beneficent 
change in Irish literature. 

Yeats, as I have already indicated, had for many years a fancy 
for the drama as the highest medium for expressing the human 
spirit. In following out this idea he had many curious adventures. 
I do not know whether he ever thought of acting in one of his 
own plays, but for a considerable time his most intimate study 
seemed to be the delivery, on stage or platform, of poetry or 
prose, and he once expressed to me his great anxiety as to how 
his speech sounded to the audience. Notwithstanding his in- 
difference to music he experimented, with the assistance of Miss 
Florence Farr, with poetry spoken to a small harp. All this, so 
far as I could see, came to nothing, but no doubt Yeats was train- 
ing his mind by degrees up to some definite conception as to how 
- Irish plays should be spoken on the stage. 

The distinctive note which most of us now know as that of 


the Abbey Theatre, was not struck at once. Mr. Yeats’s own 
“Countess Kathleen,” and Mr. Edward Martyn’s “ Heather Field,” 
played at public halls, though; for the moment, tolerable successes, 
left no permanent impression. Mr. Yeats’s play touched too 
closely on Catholic ideals and belief; Mr. Martyn was told by one 
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illuminating critic that it was silly to imagine that a play could be 
made out of the Board of Works and its proceedings in the West 
of Ireland. 

The note with which the public are now tolerably familiar on 
both sides of the Irish Sea was not definitely realised until, through 
the generosity of Miss Horniman, the movement found a per- 
manent home in “the Abbey.” Mr. W. Fay, a comedian of ex- 
ceptional but limited parts, became stage manager, and he abso- 
lutely created a new dramatic atmosphere, which at once eliminated 
the “stage Irishman” of Boucicault and his imitators, drove the 
“Paddy” with the cutty pipe in his hat and the artificial jokes 
in his mouth, off the boards, and yet retained all the genuine 
humour, romance, tragedy, and light and shade of Irish life. I am 
now referring especially to the acting. How far the change was 
due to Mr. Yeats, and how far to Mr. Fay, I do not know, but I 
feel certain that Mr. Yeats could not have brought it about with- 
out Mr. Fay’s assistance. Mr. Yeats, however, has the Napoleonic 
genius for selecting competent marshals, and on this occasion he 
undoubtedly made no mistake. The fame and success of the 
Abbey Theatre owes much to Wm. Fay, and to his brother Frank, 
and it is a great pity, indeed, that they and Mr. Yeats differed. 
and that they are not now engaged in the same admirable work 
for Irish literature and drama. 


By degrees, Mr. Yeats evolved definite theories in regard to 
a National Theatre, and he expressed these in “An Occasional 
Review,” which he published from time to time in connection with 
the movement. I have before me as I write, a copy of “ Sainhain,” 
published in December, 1904, which seems to sum up finally the 
ideas at which he had arrived, after some experience. Here are a 
few extracts from an extremely interesting and thought-compelling 
essay :— 


“The greater number of their plays will, in all likelihood, 
be comedies of Irish country life, and here they need not fear 
competition, for they will know an Irish countryman as no 
professional can know him ; but whatever they play, they will 
have one advantage the English amateur has not: there is in 
their blood a natural capacity for acting, and they have never, 
like him, become the mimics of well-known actors. The arts 
have always lost something of their sag when they have been 
cut off from the people as a whole; and when the theatre is 
perfectly alive, the audience, as at the Gaelic drama to-day in 
Gaelic-speaking districts, feels itself to be almost a part of 
the play. I have never felt that the dignity of art was im- 
perilled when the audience at Dr. Hyde’s “ An Posadh,” cheered 
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the bag of flour or the ham, lent by some local shopkeepers to 
increase:.the bridal gifts: It was not merely because of its 
position in the play that the Greek chorus represented the 
people, and the old ballad-singers waited at the end of every 
verse till their audience had taken up the chorus ; while Ritual, 
the most powerful form of drama, differs from the ordinary 
form because everyone who hears it is also a player. Our 
modern theatre, with.the seats always growing more expen- 
sive, and its dramatic art drifting always from the living im- 
pulse of life, and becoming more and more what Rosetti would 
have called ‘soulless self-reflections of man’s skill,’ no longer 
gives pleasure to any imaginative mind. It is easy for us to 
hate England in this country, and we give that hatred some- 
thing of nobility if we turn it now and again into hatred of the 
vulgarity of commercial syndicates, of all that commercial 
finish and pseudo-art she has done so much to cherish.” 
And again :— 

“I would not be trying to form an Irish National Theatre 
if I did not believe that there existed in Ireland, whether in 
the minds of a few people or of -a great number I do not 
know, an energy of thought about life itself ; a vivid sensitive- 
ness as to the reality of things, powerful enough to overcome 
all those phantoms of the night. One thing calls up its con- 
trary, unreality calls up reality, and, besides, life here has been 

‘sufficiently perilous to make men think. I do not think it a 
national prejudice that makes me’ believe we are a harder, a 
more masterful race, than the comfortable English of our 
time, and that this comes from an essential nearness to reality 
of those few scattered people who have the right to call them- 
selves the Irish race: It is only in the exceptions, in the few 
minds where the flame has burnt, as it were, pure, that one 
can see the permanent character:of a race. If one remembers 
the men who have dominated Ireland for the last hundred and 

_ fifty”years, one understands that it is strength of personality, 
the individualizing quality in a man, that stirs Irish imagina- 
tion most deeply in the end. There is scarcely a man who has 

__ led the Irish people, at any time, who may not give some day 
to a great writer precisely that symbol he may require for the 
expression of himself.” 


And this Passage is worth quoting: — 
“It is sometimes necessary to follow in practical matters 

some definition which one knows to have but a passing use. 
We, for instance, have always confined ourselves to plays upon 

Trish subjects, as if no others could be national literature. 
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which found it necessary and fruitful Goldsmith and 
Sheridan and Burke had become so much a part of English 
life, were so greatly moulded by the movements that were 
moulding England, that, despite certain irish elements that 
clung about them, we could not think of them as more im- 
portant to us than any English writer of equal rank. Men 
told us that we should keep our hold of them, as it were, for 
they were a part of our glory;. but we did not consider our 
glory very important. We had no desire to turn. braggarts, 
and we did suspect the motives of our advisers. Perhaps they 
had reasons, which were not altogether literary, for thinking 
it might be well if Irishmen of letters in our days also would 
turn their faces to England. 

“But. what moved me always the most, and I had some- 
thing to do with forcing this limitation upon our organiza- 
tions, is that a new language of expression would help to 
awaken a new attitude in writers themselves, and that, if our 
organizations were satisfied to interpret a writer to his own 
countrymen merely because he was of Irish birth, the organiza- 
tions would become a kind of trade-union for the helping of 
Irishmen to catch the ear of London publishers and managers, 
and for upholding writers who had been beaten by abler 
Englishmen. 

“Let a man turn his face to us, accepting the commercial 
disadvantages that would bring upon him, and talk of what is 
near to our hearts, Irish Kings and Irish Legends and Irish 
Countrymen, and we would find it a joy to interpret him. Our 
one philosophical critic, Mr. John Eglinton, thinks we were 
very arbitrary, and yet I would not have us enlarge our 
practice.” 

Finally, I give this short quotation :— 

“Tf literature is but praise of life, if our writers are not 
to plead the national cause, nor insist upon the Ten Com- 
mandments, nor upon the glory of their country, what part 
remains for it in the common life of the country? It will 
influence the life of the country immeasurably more, though 
seemingly less, than have our propagandist poems and stories. 
It will leave to others the defence of all that can be codified 
for ready understanding, of whatever is the especial business 
of sermons, and of leading articles; but it will bring all the 
ways of men before that ancient tribunal of our sympathies.” 


This is my picture of Mr. W. B. Yeats. Is he a humbug, as 
some people say ; or is he, as I have already suggested, one of the 
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most distinguished Irishmen of the last half century? In regard 
to the two views, some people, otherwise respectable and intelli- 
gent, hold the former ; others just acknowledge that he is an in- 


personality. 

But this Government Pension—Pah! 

Well, personally, I am sorry that he took it. Some of his 
most intimate friends, like John O'Leary, already mentioned, were 
Fenians, though he, politically, was never a “ physical force man.” 
But his decision is undoubtedly a surprise and a disappointment, 
and although the pension, as we hear, is in no way conditional in 
regard to Yeats’s political opinions or writings, yet it is to -be 
feared that it will take away from his influence amongst Irishmen 
all over the world. Justin McCarthy, ex-Chairman of the Irish 
Parliamentary Party, took a literary pension; but that was when 
his work was done. Yeats is only in the middle of his work; is 
he now going to ruin it because of the need of pence? 

I do not think so. Extremists may grumble; but it is not, 
after all, for a nation which gives little help to its writers if the 
most distinguished of them takes advantage of an opportunity to 
avoid the fate of John Davidson in the sea, and of Clarence 
Mangan in the gutter, because his own people would not pay him 
the wage of a day labourer. 


JOHN McGRATH. 











‘LORD MORLEY. 


HAD John Morley chosen to sink his own name in that of his title 
it is probable that he would have been as unrecognisable by it as 
is Francis Bacon by that of Baron Verulam. Even “ Lord Morley” 
does not come so easily to many people as does “ John Morley,” 
and I know that, in conversation, he prefers the plain and modest 
Mr. to any other form of address. He is a lord by title, but he is 
a lord beyond all titles because a lord in mind and character, and 
as such he is, and will continue to be, recognised by all who appre- 
ciate merit in whatever garb it may present itself. 

Born on the 24th December, 1838, his father was the late 
Jonathan Morley, a surgeon at Blackburn. . 

He was very young when he went from school in Cheltenham 
to Lincoln College, Oxford, and his cleverness caused much com- 
ment, but he cannot be said to have really distinguished himself. 
He was a frequent attender at the Union, where he spoke often. 
His matter, it is said, was excellent, but lacking in that distinction 
of style which is so striking a characteristic of his later speeches 
and writings. His delivery was rather hesitating, and by no stretch 
of imagination could he be called eloquent. It will be surprising 
news to some to learn that when he went to Oxford he intended 
to take orders, but he graduated at too early an age, and in the 
years of waiting he gradually drifted into journalism, a circum- 
stance which churchmen and bookmen will, for different reasons, 
consider fortunate. 

On leaving Oxford he had a long and severe struggle in Lon- 
don. The Rev. Frederick Arnold, a former college friend, in his 
“ Reminiscences of a Literary and Clerical Life,” gives some note- 
worthy instances of help which he gave to Morley during this 
period. The Rev. Henry Christmas thought of issuing a volume 
dealing with the Archbishops of Canterbury, and he engaged 
Arnold to contribute to it, but he grew tired at the work, and 
handed it over to Morley, who, he informs us, “did something at 
it.” Arnold was editor of the Literary Gazette, and Morley was 
enlisted as a member of his staff. The conscientiousness and com- 
mendable diligence of Morley are testified to by Arnold in the 
“Reminiscences” already referred to. Later on Morley himself 
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became editor of the Literary Gazette. At this period he com- 
bined tutorial work with journalism, and was for a time master of a 
school at Charlton, in Kent. In the capacity of tutor he spent 
some time in Paris. To this visit we are indebted for his. remark- 
able knowledge of and insight into French literature, as evinced in 
his brilliant monographs on Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and Robes- 
pierre. In the meantime he was forming a connection with the 
Saturday Review. Ue also became editor of the Morning Star, a 
Radical newspaper, which enjoyed the patronage of John Bright. 
In 1867 he became editor of the Fortnightly Review, in succession 
to George Henry Lewes, and thirteen years later editor of the 
Pall Mali Gazette, in succession to Frederick Greenwood. What 
Mill did for the Westminster Review Morley did for the Fort- 
nightly. He made it not merely a collection of miscellaneous 
articles on the questions of the day, but the mouthpiece. of a par- 
ticular school of thought, with Spencer, Huxley, Leslie Stephen, 
Walter Bagehot, and Frederic Harrison as spokesmen. In so 
doing he made the magazine a real influence, and as a result 
brought distinction both to himself and the Fortnightly. Of his 
editorship of the Pa/Z Mali Gazette, W. T. Stead, who was one of 
the staff, and his successor in the editorial chair, wrote in 1890, in 
the Review of Reviews: “He was no doubt very often a chilly 
frost on the exuberance of my more youthful enthusiasm. ‘No 
dithyrambs, s’i/ vous plait, he would remark drily, as he returned 
me my article with all the most telling passages struck out. He 
was a great stickler for severity of style, and restraint, and sobriety 
of expression. He was always down upon my besetting temptation 
to bawl when a word in an ordinary tone would be sufficient. . . . 
When the thunder-cloud gathered in his eyes, or the gout was 
prowling about his extremities, we all minded our p’s and q’s at 
the Pall Mall Gazette.” 

His published works, in addition to those already mentioned, 
include lives of Burke, Cobden, Cromwell, Walpole, and Gladstone, 
and two volumes of “Critical Miscellanies.” In these. volumes he 
exhibits an encyclopedic knowledge of. biography and _ history, 
and with rare taste and discrimination he presents the facts, and in 
such a setting as to give the reader a feeling ot acquaintance and 
even at times of intimacy with the men dealt with. His language 
is easy, simple, and dignified, and used with such. masterliness as 
to make it memorable. Each of the biographies which he has 
written occupies a very high place, if not the highest place, among 
the books on the particular subject dealt with, and I cannot imagine 
anyone who hoped to write or speak with ability and authority ou 
any of the subjects entering upon his task without having con- 
sulted the volumes mentioned. Even the “Critical Miscellanies,” 
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which are a collection of articles from the periodical press, and are 
in a sense mere journalism, are so replete with knowledge, and put 
together with such literary skill as to entitle them to be classed as 
literature as it is understood in its high and abiding sense. His 
life of Gladstone is recognised as his crowning glory in the realm 
of literature, and competent critics, with a right to judge, agree in 
characterising it as one of the six best biographies in the Eng!:sh 
lar guage. 

Scattered throughout his writings are some brief but wond>r- 
fully felicitous and apt critical estimates of various authors and 
their work. Thus he writes :-— 

“Serene and radiant faith is the secret, added to match- 
less gifts of imagination and music, why Shakespeare is the 
greatest of men.” 

“When the splendid genius of Burke rose like a new sun 
into the sky, the times were happier, and nowhere in our 
literature does a noble prudence wear statelier robes than in the 
majestic compositions of Burke.” 


In a lecture on “ Aphorisms,” he observes :— 

“ Bacon’s essays are the unique masterpieces in our litera- 
ture of this oracular wisdom of life, applied to the scattered 
occasions of men’s existence ”; 

and finally this of Rivarol, a French writer of the revolutionary 


“He is delicate, refined, acute, but his thoughts were fos- 
tered in the hothouse of a coterie, and have none of the salt 
and sapid flavour that comes to more masculine spirits from 
active contact with the world.” 


Addressing the students of the London Society for the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, in 1887, he remarked that he had 
“strayed from literature into the region of politics,” and he said 
that he was not at all sure that such a journey conduced to the 
aptness of one’s judgment on literary subjects, or added much to 
the force of one’s arguments on behalf of literary study. I fancy 
there is in these remarks an adroit thrust at those people whose 
party prejudice prevents them from judging fairly a word or an 
action when it proceeds from one whose political faith differs from 
their own, but there surely are very few who will allow themselves 
to become the victims of such foolish self-denial when so dis:ia- 
guished a publicist expresses himself. Certainly, no man in these 
days, to adapt the words of Ben Jonson, writes or speaks more 
neatly, more pressly, more weightily, or suffers less emptiness, less 
idleness, in what he pens or utters. He has read much and widely, 
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he has thought deeply, and he is perfectly acquainted with all that 
is best in literature. Men and affairs, and life itself, he has looked 
at with his own shrewd and penetrating eyes, and through the 
alembic of his own acute understanding he has passed the whole. 

His view of life, and how it should be lived, seems to me to be 
well-expressed in the following words of La Bruyére, which he has 
admiringly quoted :— 


“Be brave, persevere in the fight, struggle on, do not let 
go, think magnanimously of man and life, for man is good and 
life is affluent and fruitful ” ; 

and in these lines by Goethe :— 


“Wouldst thou fashion for thyself a seemly life? 
Then fret not over what is past and gone ; 

And spite of all thou mayst have lost behind, 

Yet act as if thy life were just begun. 

What each day wills, enough for thee to know ; 
What each day wills, the day itself will tell. 

Do thine own task, and be therewith content ; 
What others do, that shalt thou fairly judge ; 

Be sure that thou no brother-mortal hate, 

Then all beside leave to the Master Power.” 


A survey of his career confirms the impression that the wise 
advice contained in these quotations he has wisely followed. 
Earnestness and sincerity are deeply ingrained in his nature. 
“Honest John” is not a nickname; it is a homely but apt charac- 
terisation. He is distinctively modest and sober-minded, and he 
has what he ascribed to Burke, “a certain inborn stateliness of 
nature.” As a consequence, the common view of those who do 
not know him is that he is cold, stern, and unbending. The fact, 
however, is otherwise. His manner is pleasant and friendly. He 
is intensely emotional, and his almost passionate love of music is 
sufficient evidence of this. Behind his austere countenance there 
is a vein of sympathy and affection, genuine and deep. He has 
pressed toward the prize of his high office without haste, yet with- 
out rest, slowly, but surely; and now, when the hoar frost of age 
is upon him, he has his reward in honour, riches, troops of friends. 


WILLIAM HARVIE. 
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KNOWLEDGE is so invaluable that we instinctively give it away ; 
all great thoughts are so many goads to their recipients to be up 
and communicating them to all who can be induced to listen. 

Recompense is no part of this scheme, as Nature is observed 
in her physical operations to draw no moral distinctions. 

Socrates, no less than Paul, was constrained by “a power not 
himself,” to publish his disastrous good-tidings ; indeed, the sacred 
literatures of the world would seem to have been written chiefly 
for the benefit of those who don’t read them. 

The world is full of the glory of Brahmanism, Buddhism, 
Zoroastrianism, Taoism, Christianism, and a great many more 
“isms,” but with the exception of a few scholars, who know any- 
thing about these ? Whom shall we meet in our common way of life 
to enlighten us about the Tripitaka, the Koran, the Zendavesta, 
or even the New Testament? 

In this last, with the exception of learned professors, whose 
works are rarely’ read’ and perhaps never understood, what u2n 
shall we find who knows anything about the Synoptic problem, or 
the numerous interpolations, “ Marcionite” renderings, and delibe- 
rate perversions of ancient MSS.? 

The conversation of society, Emerson says, is upon so low a 
level that it excludes the philosopher, the scientist, and the saint! 

' There is a charity in the life of good men which brooks no 
reward—the highest type of men come ever “not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” 

Laplace, Sir William Herschel, and Immanuel Kant, have each 
substantiated the Nebula hypothesis of the éarth’s beginning, but 
even now, with all the wonders of spectrum analysis to persuade 
men, the Mosaic cosmology is dying hard. ” 

The philosopher Meng-tseu said, “ Let not the motive for well 
doing be the hope of reward.” And yet there is no great cause far 
bitterness when we survey the life and work of our best men, even 
though it should seem certain they were but wrecks upon the path 
of an evolutionary triumph, they dwelt in a great reality, their eyes 
penetrated into the deep truths which sanctify life, even “amid 
the smoke and stir of this dim spot, which men call earth.” 
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Plotinus, as he expired, said: “Now I seek to lead the self 
within me back to the All-Self.” Great men live only in moments, 
their works are like the flash of lightning which vividly but sud- 
denly illuminates. This is pre-eminently the case with poets, 
dramatists, and philosophers of the deeper kind, to whom life and 
the world are shapen as symbols of a higher truth. Scientists ere 
too pre-occupied in the analysis and classification of phenomena 
to discern. the plan, they resemble one who should examine the 
landscape with a microscope. The glory of sight depends upon a 
true perspective; it is like knowledge which can never become 
wisdom but by the discipline of a fine judgment. We are occa- 
sionally disturbed by the seemingly unpleasant or unorthodox find- 
ings of our fellow labourers in the truth—we sometimes think that 
the scientists, priests, or theologians are using us as a kind of 
sporting-ground for their wild hypotheses—a conduct which we 
indignantly resent. And yet we are all thoroughly protected 
against these formidable-looking grape-shot, for we shall be brought 
to believe only what is believable. It is the peculiar virtue of truth 
that it will make itself felt—even if it occasion pain. The witness 
of all history is a giant tribute to what has not been done. “ Much 
knowledge increaseth sorrow,” says the sage. Yes—and more 
knowledge sanctifies it. . ' 

The catalogue of Hipparchus was thought a flippant work un- 
til some famous astronomers examined it. Medieval theology 
would, in its undisciplined wilfulness, have strangled itself had it 
not found a strong nerve-tonic in the revelations of comparative 
mythology. We are fond of calling these times in which we live 
dangerous, sceptical, transitional times—and no doubt, with the 
vast accumulation of all kinds of knowledge, there is considerable 
unrest in most minds, but if we can possess our souls in patience a 
short time, we shall find these same times to be but quite normal 
ones in the great process of “ becoming” which we term our “ life.” 
We need be afraid of no finality in knowledge—we shall never 
come to a dead wall; as soon as we have exhausted the treasures 
of our own sciences, poetry, or religion, we shall take that of our 
friends. No man’s system, be it ever so sublime, will again paralyse 
cur mind’s activity in search of a better. Simon Magus was only 
one of the innumerable “deities” whom Rome has delighted to 
honour—for a brief space. 

A great work is not, as some ‘suppose, an attempt upon our 
independence—a thing to cow our inquisitiveness, but an invitation 
to think. There is no reason to suppose that a course of anthropo- 
logical research would de-humanise to a pithecoid ape. 

Darwin’s “ Origin of Species” put some of us in a great up- 
roar, although it gave us all a much more ancient, if less illustrious 
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genealogy than we had imagined—who would trace his ancestry to 
Wiliam the Conqueror who could trace it back over three-score 
million years to the first life creeping from the primeval fire-mist? 

A chess player would not forego a “mate” to take a pawn. 

By this time we should be proof against shocks of this sort, 
for a man’s happiness in this world will very largely depend upon 
his capacity for swallowing unpleasant things. 

A bad beginning is, of itself, almost surety for a good finish— 
see the wreckage upon the path of “ Natural Selection.” 

The following little story is from the “Sixth Garden” of the 
Persian poet Jami:— 


“A man prayed that he might enter Paradise and be 
saved from Gehenna, An old woman, overhearing him, said, 

‘O Lord, cause me to share in whatever he supplicates for.’ 

“The man, who had listened, then said, ‘O Lord, hang 
me on a gibbet, and cause me to die of scourging.’ The old 
woman continued, ‘O Lord, pardon me, and preserve me from 
what he asked for.’ The man turned to her and said, ‘ What 

a wonderfully pleasant partner this is. She desires to share 

with me in all that gives rest and pleasure, but refuses to be 

my partner in distress and misery.’” 

Shakespeare has uttered some very noble words about this 
. strange, eventful tragedy,” but the solemn epic of many-phased 
life is too keenly felt to be written and communicated. Words 
are fine things, but they are ill-fitted to ope the sanctum of our 
deepest moods. 

The Apocalypse of the Seer of Patmos is a prolix apology for 
man’s limitations—it is man measuring Heaven by his shadows. 
There are many prophets and high speakers upon this earth, but 
they are few who have not adulterated the message that was re- 
vealed to them. Dante’s voice can scarce be heard for the multi- 
tude of his attendant thoughts. Carlyle and Ruskin wrote highly 
ornate and elaborate treatises upon “the great commandment,” the 
one with the flame-luried thunder—tones of a militant archangel, 
the other with the sinuous melody of engaging rhetoric—but >oth 
lack the divine simplicity of Him who has spoken the great words 
of life “as never man spake.” The brain behind a book is like 
the light behind a lens; its purity determines the distance it will 
penetrate, but fine eyes must be brought to the measurement. The 
books traditionally ascribed to Thoth, Moses, Prajapati, Gautama, 
Zerdusht, and many more, are indebted for their age-long sove- 
reignty almost as much to the beauty of their contents, as to the 
marvellous immunity enjoyed by them until recently from the in- 
dignity of critical analysis. The reader of the twentieth century 
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will not of course stake his hope of immortality upon the evidences 
forthcoming for the resurrection of Osiris, any more than an 
astronomer will first seek to ascertain how “ Elijah went to heaven 
in a chariot of fire,” before committing himself to the statement 
that space is infinite on every hand. But who imagines any book 
or collection of books to be anything but a suggestion of what it 
might be ?—it is no discredit to man that he discards anything and 
everything that has fulfilled a good work—man, “the temple of 
the Most High,” can create at any time a better revelation than 
the past has given him, even as a swimmer having learned finds 
greater security in his own arms, than in water wings. 

“Only archangels and idiots stand still.” In the words of the 
poet, we shall be requiring “a new heaven and a new earth, and 
the former things pass away,” when we cease to require these, we 
shall cease to deserve them. 

Ruskin hoped to see one day a religion “ which should depend 
neither upor ignorance for its continuance, nor upon controversy 
for its progress”; there are few of us so sanguine as to hope for 
the first, and none so foolish as to anticipate the second. 

Life is a veritable phcenix-birth from destruction, the depart- 
ing guest endows us with his effects—which we very speedily ap- 
prise, and take what of value can be found for our own enrichment. 
As the earth rushes wonderfully and imperceptibly through the 
space of her orbit, so should we confide ourselves without fear to 
the current of progress which plunges at our gates. We cannot 
expect the “man in the street” to yield to this high philosophy, 
but the student of history need have no misgiving ; it was Francis 
Bacon who said, “there is nothing makes a man suspect much, 
more than to know little.” Limitation is the cancer of our thoughts. 
“The faith once delivered to the saints” is of all faiths possibly 
the most re-interpreted and elaborated at every stage until at !ast 
its founder is lost in the multitude of his biographers. 

No law is other than provisional, a mere expedient for the 
time and circumstance, and it must vanish with the occasion that 
called it into being; the stones of Sinai are as superfluous as the 
opinions of Tertullian—indeed they have been lost. “A binding 
code of morality,” says Fichte, “is not only an invitation to little 
men to do great things, but to great men to do little things.” 

We should desire some of that self-reliance which appears to 
have been such a comfort to Robert Browning’s “ Paracelsus,” in 
his times of trouble: what are revelations, inspirations, and the hke 
phenomena to him when every hour is consecrated to a better? 

Some contentments are too good to last, though Ahuru-Mazda 
said to Zerdusht, “I have made every land dear to its dwellers, 
even though it had no charm whatever in it.” Possibly this utter- 
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ance could be quoted in defence of the somewhat worldly prophet 
who said, “ Cursed be he that removeth his neighbour’s landmark.” 
But this conservatism is not always happy, or of grateful 
consequence. 

We are by nature preservers—but our hunting is in our friend’s 
preserves chiefly ; no man nor nation of men would get very far who 
were content to go no farther, life is not in ease and comfort; but in 
the struggle and world-spinning fury of opposing attraction and 
repulsion; our peace is born while the planet careers around an 
orbit in 12 months, whose diameter is about 186 millions of miles. 

If only men would have faith in themselves more, they would 
mistrust others less—* for who shall work us harm but ourselves.” 

We are parts of an infinite Spirit of Life immortal as the 
sources from whence we come. In the Rig-Veda it is written, 
“There is but one existence, but sages call it by many names.” 
Those who know the communion of souls to be a fact, will wonder 
to see the little fences we have built to hide this truth in, and 
which we have called Catholic, Brahman, Buddhist, Magian, and a 
great many other names, by which it is hoped to monopolise the 
Spirit.of God for each. 

In the beginning of our era, it was said, “God is a spirit "— 
ever since then we have been analysing His parts that we might 
detect some materials for a creed which should eventually make us 
a distinctive church ; an exclusive brotherhood, “a peculiar people” 
—and we have now done it! “The worst thing that can befall 
the wrongdoer is not to be found out.”. Every religion that has 
entranced the affections of men has seemed so sublime, that even 
God is imagined as unable ‘to inspire another. The following is 
from the creed of the Magians, “I praise at once’ the faith of 
Mazda, the faith which has no faltering utterance, the faith that 
wields the felling halbert, the holy creed which is the most impos- 
ing, best, and most beautiful of all religions which exist, of all that 
shall hereafter come to knowledge, Ahuru Faith, the Zarathustrian 
creed.” But hearts are better than theologies and shame them—it 
is as if men had set out for the diamond fields and come to blows 
about the appearances of spades. Carlyle said, “ All uniforms shall 
be good, so that they hold in them brave, valiant men.” 

The new birth-of thought is painful, but inspiring and smilies 
tive of the future good—humiliation is in its shadow, but forbear- 
ance and the common love of good will it upraise with it to its high 
stature in the end. There is no hope for us so long as we are 
contented in the situation in which we find ourselves; those that 
are so contented, “ Verily, they have their reward,” they shall have 
none other. “My life is a short one,” the caterpillar said to the 
oak ; the oak replied, “ My life is not a second in the years of a 
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planet”; the planet shuddered to think of the undimmed sun—who 
gazed mournfully at his big brothers in the unmeasurable deeps 
shiring eternally. But there is a temporary shelter for those who 
would fain rest upon this forced march, it is in the sanctuary of 
great thoughts—“the house ‘not built with hands that we have 
made for our souls to live in”; in this house the giant thought cf 
man can still rear itself out of the eclipse its body suffered in the 
past ages, and know itself immortal. 

It is said of Krishna, “ Deathless they become, who in heart 
and mind know Him. as heart dwelling.” 

No good man is without better company than himself. “If 
you meet with no gods,” says a wise man, “ it is because you harbour 
none.” See these great cities we have built, these mammoth cathe- 
drals, these teeming centres, swarming man-hives throbbing with 
the pulse of human effort; they were once pure and enriching 
thoughts, if now they have become lusts; they were planned for 
the habitation of men and women whom we hoped had been worthy 
our conception of the Divine Image, if now we are unable to dis- 
tinguish between the stone walls, and those who are beneath them, 
“the little hearts that know not how to forgive.” 

All the world conspires to corroborate our thoughts, if we think 
meanly of life we shall meet cowards, and shall fraternise with 
them. There is not more pessimism in life than optimism, but by 
reason of its singularity the first is more noticeable ; for one cripple 
wil] attract more notice than the entire crowd he is in the midst of. 
Hope is often unfulfilled, but despair never is. No man yet suc- 
ceeded well in anything he expected to fail in, for expectations are 
prophecies of the sincerity of our endeavour. if we are unable to 
trust ourselves how shall we trust others? Is not Tennyson stating 
poetically a prosaic fact, when he says :— 


'“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.” 


Let us know that we are men born to be masters of ourselves and 
of the world—in the degree that we know this, we shall be this. 
“If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God.” Let us 
no longer play the game of “follow my leader,” that has so long 
enraptured the minds of infants, politicians, theologians, and other 
substitutes for god-inspired spirits, but come out and learn the les- 
son of a larger life which our hearts will tell us of. It has been 
said that “all the devils respect virtue.” This may be true or not, 
but they certainly recognise it; the Emperor Theodosius could 
murder 7,000 in the circus at Thessalonica, but could not intimidate 
the spirit of St. Ambrose—was, in fact, utterly cowed by this good 
soul. 
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One of these men was addressed as “ your majesty ” by cus- 
tom, the other was known to be a “majesty” by inspiration, a 
great difference. One had the unthinking arrogance to call human 
beings “my people,” the other knew and thanked God it were not 
so. We are witnesses of the great Spirit, though we should stumble 
at the naming of it—in the silent place, the lanes, and the fields, 
we shall look into our hearts and find Nature there, we shall know 
ourselves and our kindred with all life. 

“History is but the biography of great men,” says Carlyle, 
and the biography of great men is but a partial actualization of their. 
keener thoughts—it is as if we had looked into their hearts and 
written faithful only to the witness of the first hasty glance. Emer- 
sons says that “the authority of Schiller is too great for his books.” 
That is a great compliment, for the books were only a fart of him ; 
most of us have deluded ourselves with the belief that the stature 
of a man may be gauged infallibly by his written words—but it ‘s 
not so. Goethe has written :— 


“The word its life resigneth in the pen, 
Leather and wax usurp the mastery then.” 


We all have a great deal more to say than we can ever write. 
A disciple said of Jesus’s words that, could they be all written 


down, “the entire world were not sufficient to contain them.” It is 
the worst thing you can say of a man that “all his good works are 
known,” for charity worketh in secret. Good deeds are commonly 
chronicled as extenuating circumstances in common lives, apologies 
for the contrasted meanness of the natural course, but they are 
really by their very lustre so many defamations of character. 

Brilliants shine best upon dark backgrounds. This is the 
reason why personages in exalted positions, kings, princesses, and 
statesmen, are usually held in such conventional esteem by their 
unknown subjects; their every action and word being performed 
and uttered beneath the searchlight of publicity, and trumpeted to 
the concave sphere of the heavens as ’twere some life-blessing oracle 
from a Sinai thunder-clap, but we see from long experience 
that truth is rarely uttered to acclamation—she is no orator as 
Brutus is, to persuade the mob. All “official ‘ or “ professional” 
utterances are suspect henceforth, as they are more likely to be the 
necessity of circumstances than the spontaneous un-premeditated 
revelation of the spirit ; the effect is like hearing a recitation when 
you expected to hear one suddenly inspired. The story is told of a 
man who had contracted—among other nefarious practices—a habit 
of reading aloud in the market place, pages of the Mahommedan 
Scriptures in a particularly raucous and ungentle voice. 
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On being asked why he outraged men’s peace in this manner, 
he replied; “I am doing this for God’s sake.” “Then,” said the 
passer-by, “for God’s sake don’t. do it!” 

How true everywhere is the detestation of “ professionalism.” 
The popular pastime—the adult “battle-dore and shuttle-cock ”"— 
which we call “ party politics,” is scarcely more mechanical in alter- 
nations of abuse and praise than our lecturers and spiritual pastors 
and masters in the throes of 


“that hide-bound humour which we call our judgment.” 


St. Jerome, who, like Mr. Dick with King Charles’ head, could 
not keep the “mad dog” element out of his correspondence, used 
to vary his inflammatory rhetoric very often with a direct reference 
to his opponents’ “ hydra-headed viperousness,” indeed, the courtesy 
of his nature prompted him to ask a very distinguished ecclesiastic 
upon one occasion, “ Are you a comedian or a Bishop” ? 

These methods of settling disagreement have not been very 
materially altered, save for a little more polish in these days. When- 
ever there is a heated discussion someone is talking for victory— 
and nothing will be lost by giving it him. 

Public orators might sometimes remember that saying of Ter- 
tullian, “Every soul by its own sight proclaims the things which 
we are not allowed even to whisper.” In ordinary conversation we 
are surprised at our friends’ familiarity with the great truths which 
sanctify life ; beware of judging too meanly an unfavourable aspect, 
for it is the highest authority for the hope which is in man that ke 
shows not at his best when abandoned to his own advantage. 

In the market hall we shall praise his genius—in his home we 
shall think better of him. Power and riches are abroad for what 
they can get; pity for what she can give. There must be a power 
of infinite wealth behind life to scatter such jewels upon all men’s 
path, for every man may. if he will take a friend who shall more 
than compensate for the inevitable gloom and misery of unintelli- 
gible life. 

In the trials and despairing crises of our life, we are like the 
halt alms-beggars that sat at the Temple-gate, “which is called 
beautiful "—awaiting the presence of some Peter who shall deeply 
remind us of our poor forgotten selves. 

Carlyle has nobly told us of the inspiring influence of Jane 
Welsh. “ My life,” he says, “has never wanted at any time what I 
used to call desperate hope to all lengths; but of common hoping 
hope it has had but little ; and has been shrouded since youth-hood 
(almost since boyhood, for my school years at Annan were very 
miserable, harsh, barren and worse) in continual gloom and grim- 
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ness, as of a man set too nakedly versus the Devil and all men. 
Could I be easy to live with? She flickered round me like per- 
petual radiance; and in spite of my glooms and my misdoi 
would at no moment cease to love me and help me.” What of 
bounty, too, is in Heaven! 

What a power to transfigure all life and its mighty issues is in 
the mere face of one whom we love to be near; we have said that 
God is Love, and it has satished us; that is the last expression of 
the great heart of man. 

Who is there that has not felt the blood tingle and the heart 
beat quicker, as he read of those poor souls, who, unable to battle 
with the crowd, had their beds drawn up upon the roadside, if so be 
that “even the shadow” of Peter might fall upon them as “he 
passed by”! 

Heroes and hero-worship? There is a melody in this story 
which rings like a prophecy and benediction upon men ; all times, 
empires and peoples will be ashamed one day to fear death more 
than the lost memory of this redeeming fellowship. Lovers can 
‘dispense with the world, but the world cannot dispense with lovers. 
“The kingdoms of this world, and the glory of them,” are as ua- 
interesting to the lover, as they are to a wise man and a fool, the 
first knows nothing, the second knows better, and the third has his 
Own opinion. 

Archimedes said that he could move the world, if he could find 
some place to stand upon—this is a fine recognition of the intelli- 
gibility of natural law; but all the unfathomabie complexities of 
cosmic force shall never govern the great affection of a fine spirit, 


“Out of the night which covers me 
Black as the pit, from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul.” 


The hideous truth which is shown in evolution’s death-grasp, the 
pitiless aceldama of geologic progress, the annihilating revelation 
of the atom which this world forms amid the uncountable hosts of 
fiery suns which, falling eternally, flicker dimly in the awful vast- 
ness of stellar space—these things it has been given us to know, 
but though we, too, as our fathers before us, shall make fuel for the 
great carnage, yet are we not as man without hope, for 

“The soul that rises with us, our life’s star 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar,” . 
and we are assured not in entire forgetfulness or nakedness from 
the great Spirit which is its home. 
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Our hope is the fore-cast of our success, but its effectuality 
will be determined by its fortitude—it must be strong, or it will be 
strangled—like a good conscience, if it is often at rest it will some- 
times sleep. 

This is what must be implied by that saying of the Arabs 
night-halting in the desert, “ Trust in God—but tie the camel’s leg”! 

There is no virtue whatever in the degrees of faith, for they 
are compulsory—the heart-beat of a child will be faster than its 
parent’s, yet are they at no disadvantage. 

Plato’s Gorgias was a rhetorician who inspired belief without 
knowledge, and was forced to admit it, but the disciples of Socrates 
are rare in these days. 

Knowledge is confirmed faith, but faith is knowledge uncon- 
firmed ; it is the parting of the ways between art and science, and 
the travellers upon both roads will be at peace until they meet. 


Seeing is not believing, for the sun does not rise nor set, “ the 
brain sees more than the eye.” Nietzsche said “the chain of know- 
ledge would be small, were it not that so much shame. has to be 
overcome on the way to it.” We begin to learn when we cease to 
teach—it is the difference between speaking of wisdom, and speak- 
ing with wisdom, but very few care about it. A good orator can 
carry the multitude with him as a whirlwind can scatter peas until 
its force is spent—but no lasting good can come of it; we must be 
taught, not tickled. 

In the theatre we are filled with the holiest compassion for un- 
merited affliction—in the street or the office we cannot be. so 
touched ; there is a paralysing suspicion ever present that the poor 
we shall have always with us, and with a fine indifference to the 
high potency of an aggressive idealism we decline to undertake a 
reformation we cannot perfect. 

We dislike the single bricks which have fashioned the beautiful 
tower. Fraunhofer, in mapping out the bands of. the solar spec- 
trum, performed a work of inestimable significance to the human 
race, but it was Kirchhoff who revealed this with his proof of the 
chemical constitution of all the heavenly host. Our hope of ad- 
vancement is derived chiefly from the knowledge that we shall 
never finish anything. 

Simon de Montfort is a name which is not often heard at elec- 
tion meetings, and the authority of Martin Luther has long since 
been discredited by theologians and others engaged in defining the 
imexpressible—yet these men were portentous enough oracles in 
their day—their life’s work, hard battling as the days of all great 
spirits are, was just another hint received without thanks from the 
infinite which encircles us and all things, and in the spirit which 
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whirls suns and systems to their appointed task, bids us to battle 
for evermore with all that is not just and worthy in our great drama 
of development. The minds of men in these days are much given 
to speculating upon the probable duration of this “drama of de- 
velopment ”—if perchance it is not going on for ever? 

The words “beginning” and “ending” connote what is un- 
thinkable, and are henceforth merely relative expressions which un- 
critical minds have applied to the more visible stages of the de- 
velopment-process. 

But what, then, has become of all the high-souled aspirations 
of the great seething multitudes of prophets, saints, heroes, and 
sages, which have perished, like roses in an east wind, during this 
the early morning of man’s life upon earth? 

Is it possible that they have made for us merely a Jacob’s 
ladder upon which we may mount to highest heaven and then return 
thanks for our surprising and unmerited deliverance? But this 
would be a proceeding too immoral ever for the heaven of men’s 
coarse desire—shall we return thanks for the sufferings through 
which we have attained to life? 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

The spirit of man is a memorial upon earth for that glory 
which it dares to abdicate. 

Occasionally, in the world’s history, men have arisen with an 
inspiration more authentically divine than others—seeming, in fact, 
to eclipse all others, these “bringers of good tidings,” momentary 
effluxions of the Infinite Soul, not unnaturally gathered to them- 
selves what of virtue was around them, with the result—so disas- 
‘trous in its consequences—that they themselves—meek and lowly 
of heart the most—became regarded as more divine than that truth 
which exalted them. 

In this manner have arisen the multitudinous variety of rival 
churches, gospels, theologies, and other adscititious accompaniments 
of a depraved understanding, which at present are alienating good 
souls from the contemplaiton of that Divinity which these believe 
they have severally entombed. The asses have put some air in a 
bottle, and are reviving the elephants with it. Let all men know 
that they are born into this world as ambassadors newly accredited 
to a strange state ; but their message will only be made intelligible 
by their action; they are the crowning achievement of all past 
work. It is henceforth superseded by a later inspiration; they 
are the re-formers of all works of healthful activity imparting new 
life and clearer guidance to the task, and the dispensers, dictators, 
and re-framers of even 


“the narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before the un-measuréd thirst for good.” 
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The heart of all the world is noble—let a man know that you 
expect well of him, and he will justify your courage ; treat him cir- 
cumspectly as one not to be trusted, and he will prove himself to 
be such. 

It is said that at Rugby, in Dr. Arnold's time, it was a point of 
honour among the boys to always tell the truth, “For if we tell 
him a lie he will believe us.” 

There is no sense of shame so poignant as that of failure to 
acquit ourselves honourably in the sight of one who had no reason 
to trust us. 

It is no recommendation that we have done our duty; we 
could scarcely have done less. 

If we offer thanks to Providence for such a small regiment of 
good men, what shall we say about the myriad multitudes of the 
other kind that apparently constitute such a majority amongst us? 

This reminds one of that Temple at Samothrace, in which were 
placed the offerings to the sea-gods from those who had escaped 
from shipwreck. Diogenes said, to the person who was admiring 
them, “they would have been much more numerous if those who 
were dost had offered them, instead of those who were saved.” 

If we need to be reminded so often that we are men, and that 
manliness is not consonant with mean living and low thinking, then 
we are far gone, indeed, but this is not the case, despite appearances. 

Never could a man front the world with all its solemn mystery 
of purpose, with a more radiant and redeeming hope; never have 
men’s intellects—rays of the universal mind which is the source of 
being—sought to work more nobly in furtherance of the common 
good, to battle with disease and fear, to save and alleviate the help- 
less and suffering, and to give to all men the knowledge that they 
are men, not brutes, and so ought heartily to be ashamed of all 
success which is merely personal, and does not benefit the race. 
Let no man be disheartened that he sees not the ending of the 
world process—can he remember the beginning? There is a star 
in the heavens which could not have generated the speed it now 
possesses, even if it had been falling through space from all 
Eternity! 

A man that has compassion in his soul, may stand without fear 
in the Theatre of Mysteries, for he shall find none greater than him- 
self. Time, space, and all death and life, shall be dumb in the 
presence of this elemental and inextinguishable strength. 

We shall know what we are, when we know what we ought to 
be ; and herein lies the wisdom and the hope of life; if we believe 
this we shall lack no guide to inspire us among the dark places of 
our way. Nature will sing into our hearts her glad epic of the 
Infinite Life ; the market place and the haunts of striving men and 
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women will be like a boisterous song upon a peaceful night soon to 
be hushed in the great silence which it violates, and we shall think 
not without pity of the arrogance of the world’s esteem for such 
success as the common rabble can discern—we who believe that 
success is not in the riches we accumulate, but in the happiness we 
diffuse. 

To me the busy throng of men, and the unlovely streets of the 
great cities where children play across the threshold of their homes 
—these are wonderful sights. 

What matter if the deaf children say that the oracles are dumb ? 


MORYD SHERIDAN. 





THE WELSH GHURCH 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


_MostT of us have heard the story of the man who said he was 
“going to give up religion and join the Church!” The anecdote 
involuntarily comes to the mind when one reads modern criticism 
on the Anglican Church in Wales during the eighteenth century. 

In fact, one writer goes so far as to say, “ Nonconformity was 
much weaker in North Wales at the rise of Methodism than in 
South Wales, and possibly, in consequence, irreligion was there 
more rampant!”1 That Wales shared with the rest of Europe in 
some sort of religious torpidity in that period, no one is concerned 
to deny, but to single out the Principality as a glaring example of 
depravity is to ignore records, and to state that which is simply 
untrue. This is the kind of thing we are told. “The eighteenth 
century was a century of indifference in religion in Wales. . . The 
Church at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century, at any rate as 
far as the higher clergy were concerned, was apathetic to religion, 
and alive only to selfish interests. The Whig bishops were ap- 
pointed for political reasons ; they hated the Tory principles of the 
Welsh squires, and they neglected and despised the Welsh people 
they had never tried to understand.”2 With a fine contempt of 
the Anglican clergy, Mr. Sylvester Horne writes in “A popular 
history of the Free Churches ” :— 


“In Wales, the preachers supplied the highest stimulus to 
the national life. They were philosophers and theologians ; 
they were eminent in sacred poetry and hymnody ; they were 
reformers of the moral and social condition of the poor; they 
were the organizers of national education.” 


Again, in the chapter on “ The religious revival,” Mr. Lecky, 
from whom, as Lord Rosebery says, it is difficult to differ, writes 
thus :— . 

“In the beginning of the Eighteenth Century the Princi- 
pality was in a condition of extreme and general religious 


1. Evans’ “Sunday Schools of Wales.” 
2. Owen Edwards. “A Short History of Wales,” p. 103. 
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languor. Scarcely any of the lower orders could read, and 
hardly any serious efforts were made to meet the difficulties 
arising from the language. In many churches according to 
the testimony of Howell Harris, ‘there was no sermon for 
months together, in some places nothing but a learned English 
discourse to an illiterate Welsh congregation. The gentry 
very generally abstained from Church, and all classes were 
accustomed to spend Sunday afternoon in wrestling, dancing, 
playing on the harp, and other amusements equally heinous to 
a Methodist mind. Wesley pronounced the people to be as 
little versed in the principles of Christianity as a Greek or 
Cherokee Indian.” 


Before passing to the general question one may well ask what 
evidence does the historian give for these statements. Harris was 
an excitable youth of twenty-two at the time, and Wesley had no 
wtimate knowledge of the country. 


Nelson’s life of Bull, which deals with the beginning of the 
century, says nothing of this “extreme and general religious lan- 
guor.” In one solitary passage it speaks of immorality and 
Sabbath-breaking in South Wales, only to mention the alertness 
of the Bishop and gentry to suppress them! As regards the 
ignorance of the people, and the absence of effort to deal with 
Welsh, Mr. Lecky seems quite unmindful of the fact that in 1718 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge issued no less 
than ten thousand copies of the Welsh Bible, and that between 
1727 and 1769, the number of volumes sent to Wales by the 
Society amounted to fifty-five thousand! The Sunday games are 
distinctly stated by Sanders (1721) to be played after the people 
had been to church, and further, the petition of the gentry to Anne 
for a “godly bishop” just before Bull was sent, and the crowd of 
gentry that followed him to his grave at Brecon, do*not indicate 
an aloofness from the affairs of the Church. 


In considering the kind of clergy who served the Welsh 
Church we must begin with the Bishops. The Bishops in Wales 
during the century were many of them among the brightest orna- 
ments of religion. In 1710, Bull of St. David’s passed away, and 
the posthumous letter given in Nelson supplies the key to his work 
in Wales. It was intended to be sent to the clergy, and recom- 
mends the universal adoption of family prayers, the building of 
schools (it will be remembered that the revival schools were not 
started till twenty years later), in which children were to be taught 
prayers for private use; parents are to be asked to give to their 
married children books, and shelves as well by the way, and 
Welsh Prayer Books are to be bought for those unable to purchase 
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for themselves. Another Bishop of St. David’s (Squire, 1761- 
1766), of whom hard things are said by Clarke in his History, is 
thus described in “Skrine’s Tours.” “Conscientiously diligent, he 
sought out and promoted the friendless and deserving,” disregard- 
ing the appeals of birth and influence. Between these two Bishops 
we find one commended in no stinted terms for his efforts at re- 
ligious revival, by no less a person than Griffith Jones, a founder 
of Welsh Nonconformity. 

In 1788 Samuel Horsley was sent to St. David’s, and of him 
Gibbon said, “ Dr. Priestley’s Socinian shield has repeatedly been 
pierced by the mighty spear of Horsley.”8 He begins his episco- 
pate by obtaining a report of the state of livings in the Diocese, 
and compelling the residence of beneficed clergy, or the payment 
of a sufficient stipend to a curate. 

“Horsley’s strong will and great personality,” says Mr. 

Jebb, “ before long infused a new life into the Diocese. Into 

all the departments of a Bishop’s work, as it was then recog- 

nised, he threw his untiring energy, and his work left its mark. 

In the organisation of his diocese, in his visitation of remote 

parishes, in his profuse hospitality, in his care for the poorer 

clergy, in his preparation for ordination, and in his restoration 

of the Cathedral, he left a record which remains until to-day.” 
It is worthy of note that in a sermon preached at Haverfordwest 
in 1786, Canon Holcombe praises his Diocesan (Smallwell, the 
predecessor of Horsley), for rescuing the Churches of the Diocese 
from decay. 

Much is said of the Welshman’s ignorance in the Eighteenth 
Century, more particularly of the lack of scriptural knowledge ; 
it is therefore instructive to observe that it was a Welsh Bishop 
(Morgan of St. Asaph), who gave them the first great translation 
of the Bible, and that Parry, his successor in the Episcopate, joined 
with a clerical friend in publishing at personal charges a revised 
edition of Morgan’s work, an effort which remains to this day in 
what may be called the Authorised Version of the Welsh people. 
It is also an accepted fact that Bishop Warren of Bangor and 
Bishop Burgess of St. David’s backed up the effort to start the 
Bible Society. 

Some foolish things have been said about the way the Welsh 
Bishoprics were exploited by their occupants, more especially in 
the Diocese of St. David’s, so that it is interesting to recall Bishop 
Burgess’s answer in his charge of 1811. This is what he says:— 


“During the eight years of honourable and gratifying 
connection which I have had with this See, I have frequently 
3. Quoted in Life by Rev. H. H. Jebb. 
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endeavoured to discover some of the many defalcations of the 
episcopal revenue ‘which are said to have taken place since 
the Reformation ; and I have reason to think, that the charge 
rests, in a great. degree, on general assertion; and that the 
revenues of the See might, at this time (if the Bishop were 
enabled to avail himself of his own means), be made, without 
alienation or oppression, without grant or favour, fully pro- 
portionate to the valuation taken of them in the time of Henry 
VIII.” 


So much for the Bishops and their work in Wales. One would 
like to linger over the subject, to tell of Watson, Bishop of Llan- 
daff and his great effort to combat the infidelity of Thomas Paine, 
of Fleetwood, of St. Asaph, and Beveridge of the same Diocese, and 
their thunderings against the evils of their day, but we turn to 
their attitude on Welsh. 


It must be borne in mind that there was a difference of 
opinion as to the necessity of preserving that tongue. In 1767 
there was published in London by “a gentleman of Wales,” a 
little volume with a lengthy title, It was called, “Considerations 
on the IIlegality of presenting such as are unacquainted with the 
Welsh or British language to Ecclesiastical Benefices in those 
parts of Wales where that language is in general use and under- 
stood.” The book was on the side of the Establishment, being 
dedicated to the Archbishop of Canterbury, and displaying con- 
siderable dislike of Nonconformity. The writer’s picture is much 
overdrawn, as, for instance, when he tells us, on page 45, that “ the 
gay, licentious man of the world obtains preferment,” by the use 
of flattery, etc. We have seen that a contemporary Diocesan 
(Squire) set his face against such methods. His opinion is that 
where there is no Welsh service, the churches are deserted. Again, 
he tells us on his first page that,’“In the greatest part of the 
Principality of Wales, no other language is in‘common use, and 
understood but the Welsh or British tongue.” This is flatly con- 
tradicted ten years later in Wyndham’s “ Tour in Wales.” “The 
Welsh’ language,” says Wyndham, “is sensibly declining in every 
place.”. Again, on page 19: 

“It is certainly remarkable that the church service being 
sometimes used in the Welsh language has by no means facili- 
tated the preservation, as was at first imagined, of the Welsh 
tongue ; but, on the contrary, it is generally allowed that.the 
congregations of the Welsh liturgy have yearly diminished, 
and that those of the English have proportionately increased.” 


This is borne out by Williams in his “History of Radnorshire,” 
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who tells us that in 1747 there was only one Church in the county 
where Welsh was used, and that the remote one of St. Harmon. 
Dr. Johnson, in his North Wales Tour, found Welsh services in a 
considerable number of places. The great Lexicographer, how- 
ever, was partial to the old tongue, and, speaking at a dinner party 
at Gwayninog, he says, “I recommended the republication of 
David ap Rees’s Welsh grammar” ; but in view of what Wyndham 
says in his more extensive tour, it is not surprising to find the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, in a London sermon, advocating that the 
Welsh should give in on the subject of services in that tongue 
(April 26th, 1753). It is admitted that for a century previously 
to 1745, the great majority of Bishops and leading clergy were 
natives of Wales, and even an Englishman like Bull did his utmost 
to encourage the use of the tongue in the people’s devotions. 
Bishop Lloyd, who died in 1717, styled by Johnson “a light of 
Wales,” actually learnt Welsh, a not unusual proceeding it would 
seem, since we are told in Mrs. Morgan’s “A Tour to Milford 
Haven in 1791” of a clergyman appointed to a Cardiganshire 
village who learnt the language, “of which he is now a perfect 
master.” 

The stipends of the clergy were admittedly in a sorry con- 
dition. At Llandhewyfrefi, in Cardiganshire, the tithes were worth 
#400, and the incumbent received £8 per annum. The “Gentle- 
man of Wales” referred to tells us that in the case of a Welsh 
curate being employed by an absentee, “ The poor underling curate 
starves on the sorry pittance of £20 per annum.” He complains 
that Welsh parents are unwilling, and justly so, to go to the 
expense of University education for their boys under these con- 
ditions. We are told that in St. David’s Diocese there were in 
1720, 233 livings under £50 a year, and Dr. Saunders, in_ his 
“View” of the Diocese, says: “There now remains scarce any- 
thing besides poor lodgings for our Chapter to keep their audit 
for a week or a fortnight at St. James’ tide.’ He tells us of 
clergy serving three or four churches for ten or twelve pounds a 
year, and quaintly asks, “ How can they conform to the canons and 
appear in their gowns and cassocks?” Perhaps one of the most 
interesting sidelights on clerical poverty is given by Dr. Johnson, 
who said of the hospitality at Dr. Worthington’s Rectory, at Llar- 
haiadr, “Our entertainment was poor, though the house was not 
bad.” It is truly wonderful, under such circumstances, to find the 
clergy a really cultured body of men. Speaking at the Swansea 
Church Congress two years ago, the Rev. R. Williams said that it 
had been computed that between the years 1680 and 1730, 279 
books were published in Welsh, the greater part of which were 
written by Welsh Churchmen. 
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Pennant, in his “Tours in Wales” (1783), alludes, in his 
advertisement to the literary and antiquarian help he had received 
from the Welsh clergy. Of one of these, his companion, the 
Rector of Caerwys, he says: “None equalled him for variety of 
information, which his great knowledge of our ancient language 
qualified him to give.” He speaks gratefully of “our worthy 
prelate ” (Lewis Bagot), for listening to his recommendation of the 
learned Henry Parry to the living of Llanasaph. He speaks of 
another man, Henry Rowlands, as “that prodigy of learning.” 

Some of the clergy rank high in the realm of poetry. David 
Lloyd, Vicar of Llanbister, divine and poet, who left £500 to the 
Church Missionary Society (1752-1838). _Goronwy Owen (born 
1722), who, after serving some curacies, died in Virginia, is in the 
front rank of Welsh poets. Rowlands and William Williams, both 
of them clergy, and the practical founders of Welsh Methodism, 
are among the hymnists of the period, the latter attaining world- 
wide fame as the writer of “Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah.” 
Another famous clerical hymn-writer was Williams, of Pantycelin. 
Dyer, who finds a place in Johnson’s lives of the poets, was an- 
other cleric, the son of a solicitor in Carmarthenshire, but his 
clerical work lay rather in England. 

The matter, however, of the greatest importance is the personal 
character and the spiritual work of the clergy, their care in the 
sacred office and of the highest interests of those committed to them. 
There were three works in pre-revival times which are ac- 
knowledged to have had the greatest influence on Welsh religious 
life. They were Vicar Prichard’s “Welshman’s Candie,” which, 
according to Mr. Owen Edwards, “introduced the spirit of Puii- 
tanism into every corner of Wales,” and was “ the beginning of a 
new literature and of a new life” ;# Rowland Vaughan’s “ Practice 
of Piety,”5 and Stephen Hughes’ translation of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” Apart from the fact that the revival began with the 
clergy, men like Williams, of Pantycelin, and Griffiths, of Llan- 
dowror, there is abundant evidence that the clergy on every hand 
welcomed the spiritual movement with open arms. Here is a 
sample of it; and let it be remembered that the example could 
be multiplied. 

Howell Harris, writing to Whitfield in 1742, says: “There 
are now in Wales ten clergymen who are wonderfully owned of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

As regards clerical attitude to education, it may suffice to 
mention that Griffiths’ “ Welsh Piety,” compiled to aid the schools 
movement, contains a great number of clergy and churchwardens’ 


of Wales,” 
8 Bishop of Bangor, 1016. 
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names in support. I have not counted them, but there must be 
some hundreds. Many of these schools, in which adults, as well 
as children were taught, were held in the churches ; and a curious 
testimony to their value is given by Meyler, of Wolfe’s Castle, who 
says: “One very remarkable blessing of God in his school is that 
there is not one erroneous person or disaffected to the Church 
of England, among all that belonged to it.” 

It is natural to find the clergy keen on the schools when we 
remember that nearly a hundred years before, Dr. Gouge, a clergy- 
man, had joined with Tillotson, Stillingfleet, and others, in further- 
ing Welsh education, particularly among the poor, and also when 
we read of Bishop Bull’s anxiety to the same end. 

Such facts are sufficient answer to the statement that “ Before 
the time of Charles of Bala, the rulers of the Church had lone 
nothing towards the education of the people.”6 

With reference to social and religious conditions, most writers 
echo Malkin’s statement (1803) that “great immoralities do not 
prevail in any part of Wales,” a fact he ascribes to education. The 
habit of courtesy is noted by Wigstead (1797): “The passing 
peasantry are very respectful; and we began to think we should 
wear out our hats in returning their attentions.” One could wish 
that their decency had extended to the care and beautifying of 
their churches, graveyards, and towns. Mrs. Morgan draws atten- 
tion to the meanness and dirtiness of Llandovery, but the descrip- 
tion only prepares us for the adverse remarks of other writers, 
e.g, Malkin’s strictures on the church and graveyard of Ystrady- 
fodwg. Such neglect was a fault of imagination rather than of 
religious feeling. It was not that the people were spiritually care- 
less, but simply deficient in the ideals of beauty. 

The Rural Deans’ reports in the Diocese of St. Asaph in the 
years 1729 and 17409 indicate a pretty general observance of public 
worship. Most of the churches seemed to have their morning 
prayer and sermon, and evensong in the afternoon, with catechising. 
Although monthly celebrations were not the exception, it is 
remarked that the Holy days were generally observed. Large 
numbers of Easter communicants are recorded, and towns like 
Denbigh, Oswestry, and Wrexham have the daily offices. 

Some of the records indicate a habit of church-going. There 
were close upon two thousand scholars under the direction of the 
Rector of Llandowror, much of the money coming, as Lecky says, 
from the alms at the Sacrament. Malkin speaks of Merthyr 
Parish Church as being well-attended, so much so that it becomes 
insufficient to hold the people, and a chapel-ef-ease is erected. 


6. “Prize Essay on Dissent.” Hatchard, 1831, p. 30. 
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Writing about the middle of the century, the curate of Gelli- 
gaer, Glamorgan, says, “our solemn assemblies are thronged.” He 
says, further, that Eglwysilan has eighty communicants a month, 
and speaks of those at Bedwas, Mynyddislwyn and Belwellty, in 
Monmouthshire, as increasing. A few years later the parish re- 
cords of Hay tell of Bishop Warren confirming in ofie day nine 
hundred and seventy-five persons! 

At Welshpool, in 1738, a petition to the Bishop mentions “a 
great number of the very common sorte of people,” sitting in the 
rood-screen. 

The devotion of the laity is manifested by the several in- 
stances that occur in St. Peter’s, Carmarthen, of rent-charges for 
sermons; by money left for furnishing, such as John Green’s be- 
quest for altar-cloths, etc., to New Radnor, of a valuable reredos 
given to Wrexham, and a chandelier to Presteign, or perhaps, most 
touching of all, an almshouse at Corwen for clergy’s widows. 

The fact is that the Welsh people then, as now, were devoted 
to what is still called “The old mother,” for in 1736, there were 
only six Nonconformist Chapels in the whole of North Wales, and 
Bishop Horsley’s Primary Charge, in which, by the way, he speaks 
well of the state of his Diocese as regards parochial duties, men- 
tions that dissenters are not numerous, one town, to take a random 
example, with a population of close upon 3,000, showing not more 
than 37 Nonconformists, while the Easter communicants numbered 
750. ; 

Mr. Owen Edwards admits that, from the Nonconformist point 
of view, the eighteenth century was a stiff-necked one, and that, 
although the dissenters made a sturdy defence of their principles, 
“their congregations were content with merely existing.” 

Writers to-day adverse to the Establishment are simply 
amazed at the tenacity with which the revivalists clung to the 
Church. They are unable to enter into that depth of feeling which 
made William Williams, ten days before his death, say that the 
articles of the Church, such, for example, as “ The Apostles’ Creed,” 
contained the great truths of the Gospel, and the mysteries of God 
set forth in an excellent way. They are the “form of sound 
words.” Nor can they understand why Howell Harris, who had 
intended taking orders on his conversion, should urge the 
Methodists to remain in the Church, and attempt “to effect the 
wholesale conversion of Nonconformists into Churchmen.”” Harris 
remained loyal, and his monument in Talgarth Church records him 
as “a faithful member of the Church of England.” _—__ 

As far as Breconshire is concerned, this feeling continued till 
as late as 1805, when Jones, in his history of the country, tells us 


7. Rees. “Nonconformity in Wales,” p. 382. 
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that “Two parts out of three of the inhabitants call themselves 
of the Established Church.” . 

_ It is difficult to conceive what the Welsh people had in com- 
mon with the extreme vulgarity of some of the sects. We -ead 
of them, these dwellers among the hills, crossing themselves with 
the prayer that through the cross they might be saved; or coming 
in the early Christmas hours and singing their Halsingod until 
the church doors opened ; or lighting their bonfires on the Eve of 
All Saints, or decorating their doors and windows on the day 
before St. John the Baptist, or bringing their spring flowers to the 
homes of the dead, and we ask whether this is the stuff that Non- 
conformity is made of. We are led to the conclusion that Dissent 
in Wales ‘is only another instance of the way that reiterated state- 
ments come at last to be held as the truth, and that he who cries 
the loudest and the longest, is, by the strange perversity of human 
nature, the one who is accorded the palm of merit. 


THE CHURCHES. 


If a care for Cathedral fabrics is any sign of religious activity, 
the Eighteenth Century in Wales must be regarded as one of par- 
ticular religious zeal. About 1722 Precentor Davis and his brother, 
one of the Canons, showed, according to Fenton, “ indefatigable 
zeal” in beautifying and adding to the ancient and beautiful Cathe- 
dral of St. David’s. Towards the end of the century, another dig- 
nitary (Archdeacon Holcombe) starts a subscription list to repair 
the whole of the fabric, and for the same purpose Bishop Horsley 
raised the respectable sum of £2,000. So effectually was the 
work done that Skrine is able to use these words of commenda- 
tion (it will be remembered he is writing about the year 1798, the 
year of the publication of his book) 

“Much praise is due to the Establishment for the excel- 
lent repair in which the Cathedral and those buildings which 
are still in use, are preserved; and the service of the Church 
in this remote corner of the kingdom, where there are few to 
witness it, is conducted with a degree of decorum and atten- 
tion which would put some of our proudest choirs in England 
to the blush.” 


It is remarkable that Malkin, writing a little later, commends 
the Chapter of St. David’s, speaks of “the tasteful care of the 
Canon Residentiary,” and also refers to the excellence of the choral 
services. 

The Cathedral of Llandaff, at the commencement of the cen- 
tury, was in a bad condition, so much so that the removal of the 
See to Cardiff was contemplated. 
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Early in the century, however, the Archdeacons and Chapter 
draw up a petition for its repair, the King promises a thousand 
pounds, and the Archbishop of Canterbury assures Browne Willis 
that some provision shall be made for supply. The work was 
actively undertaken by Bishop Harris in 1736, who appointed sur- 
veyors, the result being that a sum of £7,000 was spent, not very 
wisely from an architectural point of view, and the Cathedral re- 
opened for worship. Previously (1722) the beautiful “ Jasper’s 
Tower,” on the north-west was built. Writing seventy years later, 
Skrine says :— 


“ The neatness with which this Church is kept, deserves no 
small portion of commendation, as well as the care with which 
several remnants of antiquity are preserved.”8 


Passing to North Wales, we find Dr. Johnson complaining that 
the service in Bangor Cathedral was not well read, and apparently 
seeing little in the fabric worthy of note. Warner, a few years 
later, says it had been put into repair by the then Bishop, who had 
“fitted it up in a style of the most commendable neatness and sim- 
plicity.” He also, by the way, refers to the prelate’s regulation of 
the services, so as to accommodate both Welsh and English® Con- 
temporary pictures of the Cathedral show it to be in no way lacking 
in dignity and order. 

The same period sees the renovation of St. Asaph, whose 
Bishop likewise restores the Palace, which Dr. Johnson had pre- 
viously described as “ but mean.” Johnson has a good word to say 
of the Cathedral, which he says, “Has somewhat of dignity and 
grandeur.” According to Pennant, who saw it in rebuilding, it was 
a “ Handsome, plain, and neat” structure, whatever may be meant 
by the mixture of adjectives! 

With reference to the Parish Churches, many complaints were 
made by Johnson, but the man who criticises so adversely the build- 
ings of Rome in his day would hardly find everything satisfactory 
in the Principality. The Church at Dymerchion he calls “a mean 
fabric.” Bodfin Church is also mean, but has a stately tower. He 
is particularly down on Bodville, where, he says, the “ Churches are 
mean and neglected.” He admits, in this case, that the church was 
suffering from the loss of the tithes, and hints that Mr. Thrale may 
restore them, but this does not seem to have been done. On the 
other hand, in contrast to these criticisms, he finds Holywell Church 
making “a good appearance, and surrounded by galleries to receive 
a numerous congregation.” Llanark he describes as “ very spacious 
and magnificent.” Wrexham Church he calls “large and magnifi- 


8. “Tours,” p. 59. 
9. “Walk through Wales in 1797,” p. 89. 
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cent,” and Llarhaidr, which he only sees from a distance, appears 
to him as “ much too good for the present state of the place.” Mure 
favourable are the judgments of Pennant, who speaks of Rhiwabon 
Church as “very neat,” and of Wrexham as “The Glory cf North 
Wales.” Mold Church he calls “extremely elegant,” and the little 
temple at Beddgelert is charming for its “ neat roof and pretty fret- 
work.” Lilandegai is “small but neat”; the latter word, by the 
way is, according to Dr. Johnson, equivalent to “elegant.” 

Malkin, again, tells us that the Parish Church of Merthyr, 
which boasts of a good congregation, 

“has been furnished with an organ of late years. It is rather 

large, but not sufficiently so for the place; in consequence of 

which a spacious and elegant chapel-of-ease has just: been 
erected.” 

He speaks, it is interesting to note, in terms of the highest 
praise of the character and ability of the incumbent (Maber). 
The Church at St. Michael Cwm Du, he says, is “unusually 
respectable, both in its internal and external appearance,” and 
Swansea receives the adjective of “ neat.” ' 

Mrs. Morgan, writing in 1791, says of Carmarthen, 

“The Church is a very good one. It has been lately re- 
paired, and fitted up in a very handsome manner.” 


Other references to fabrics and activity with regard to them 
might be made, ¢.g., to Welshpool, whose outer walls were rebuilt 
in the course of the century, and Llanbister, which was restored as 
early as 1701, but enough has been said to show that the Church in 
Wales during the eighteenth century was not quite dead to the duty 
and importance of keeping its fabrics in good order, and of that 
regard to the symbolism of beauty in public worship, which has 
always been such a feature of the life and thought of the Anglican 
Church. 

It may reasonably be asked, why is it that this period of Welsh 
Church history is so generally painted in dark colours? The 
answer, I think, is, that most writers in depicting the glories of the 
Revival have been led, by a not unnatural tendency, to give as 
gloomy a view as possible to the preceding period. They have, 
like the artist, been compelled to darken their shadows, in order 
that the lights may be the more brilliant. I do not say they have 
done this wilfully, nor, indeed, do I think that the Methodist move- 
ment was other than one of the profoundest good to the country, 
but I do honestly think that the statement of the Church’s case 
has been terribly overdone, and her iniquities unduly magnified. 

After all, there is no need to belittle the Establishment in order 
' to magnify a revival which began, be it remembered, in the Estab- 
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lishment. When Mary Jones. walked over twenty-five miles to | 
obtain a Bible in the spring of 1800, men were startled, and began 
the Bible Society; Bibles were very scarce, Mary’s own home was 
without a single copy, and we are told that most cottages in Wales 
were in similar case; but does that justify a wholesale condemna- 
tion of religious leaders, including Wesley, and the thousands who 
joined with him in the years preceding 1800? We may blame the 
clergy, and the authorities generally for apathy and neglect, but the 
fact remains that the fundamental principles of the Church were 
“the Welshman’s Candle,” to use the Old Vicar’s immortal phrase. 
That it shed its rays with uniform brightness, and that human 
frailty did not sometimes dim its radiance; we are not prepared to 
claim ; but it was sufficient to attract the genius and piety of a 
Bull, a Watson, and a Horsley ; to command the reverence of thou- 
sands who had learnt the Church’s creeds, and been supported by 
her sacraments, and to light the dying hours of a Daniel Rowlands, 
who, Methodist as he was, passed away with the words on his lips, 
“True religion has begun in the Church of England, and into the 
Church it will ere long return.” 


CHARLES HALDON. 








ELECTION PETITIONS AND THE 
JUDICIAL BENCH. 


IT is impossible to disguise the fact that there exists in the minds 
of many thoughtful people a growing dissatisfaction with and mis- 
trust of the administration of justice. There have been of late 
numerous disquieting events which have fostered an unhealthy 
suspicion that there is room for considerable improvement. The 
results of recent political libel actions—no less than the decisions 
in election petitions heard during the last few years—are largely 
responsible for this suspicion. 

That there should be any well-founded feeling of lack of 
confidence in the judicial tribunals of a State cannot fail to have 
most demoralising effects upon the whole of the community. We, 
in this country, have for many generations been rightly proud of 
the integrity and impartiality of our judicial bench—qualities 
which are more conspicuous when we institute comparisons with 
the judiciary of less-favoured countries. The incorruptibility of 
our judges has been one of our cherished traditions for so long 
that it has ceased to be a matter for comment, and it would be a 
deplorable and disastrous day if that tradition were ever obliterated 
or stained. One cannot accept for a moment some of the ex- 
travagant condemnations which are frequently levelled indiscrimi- 
nately by disappointed partisans against the judges as a body, 
but it cannot be denied that there are individual occupants of the 
High Court Bench who are fundamentally incapable of exercising 
judicial functions. To say this is not to impugn their personal 
honour, but to recognise the fact that they lack that power of 
detachment which enables men to free themselves from their 
prejudices, and to judge of evidence and facts apart from the 
trammels of private inclinations. 

The results of certain election petitions heard during recent 
years have accentuated an unfortunate inability on the part of 
some of the judges to sink their partisanship in the impartial 
atmosphere of justice. The principal difficulty in dealing with this 
particular evil lies in the fact that it arises from the personnel >f 
the election courts. Most of the judges of the King’s Bench 
Division could decide a score of petitions without raising the 
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slightest doubt as to their absolute fairness. It is distinctly un- 
fortunate that the rota of judges selected to try such petitions 
should have included men who, before their elevation to the Bench, 
have been actively associated with party politics, and who, in point 
of fact, owe such elevation more to political influence than to legal 
eminence. It may be urged, not without some show of reason, 
that a man who has himself been a parliamentary candidate is 
peculiarly fitted to try an election petition, but this point is of 
minor importance compared with the evil of political bias on such 
a tribunal. It is almost inevitable that such bias should exist, 
albeit unconsciously, in the mind of a man who has devoted much 
of his time and energy to the maintenance of political convictions 
which he believes to be the only sure foundations of a well- 
ordered State. 

We shall discuss presently the whole question of judicial ap- 
pointments, meanwhile we may consider what is the most satis- 
factory way of dealing with this particular difficulty. In accord- 
ance with present practice, an election court consists of two judges 
of the King’s Bench Division, who are selected from a rota >f 
three judges. The judges on the rota are chosen by a majority 
ef the votes of the judges of the King’s Bench Division before 
the 4th of November in every year. No doubt any judge of that 
Division who is desirous of acting as an election judge is able to 
arrange that he shall be appointed. That the present mode of 
selection is unsatisfactory is clearly demonstrated by its fruits. 
The obvious remedy would be to vest the power of choice of elec- 
tion judges in the Speaker of the House of Commons. The 
Speaker for the time being is invariably a man upon whose judg- 
. ment and impartiality the nation and the House rely implicitly, 
and he could assuredly be trusted not to select judges who would 
be notoriously unfitted for their duties. Moreover, the number cf 
judges should be increased to three. In a recent petition, the 
disagreement between the judges was one of the most unsatis- 
factory features of the trial. If the number were increased to 
three, and the result were determined in case of disagreement by 
the judgment of the majority, there would not be such feelings of 
dissatisfaction as are engendered under the present system. An- 
other vital alteration should be the establishment of a rule to the 
effect that at least two out of the three judges constituting an 
election tribunal should never have been members of the House 
of Commons or candidates for any constituency. 

Upon the general question of recent tendencies amongst 
some of the judges, it cannot but be admitted that considerable 
changes are necessary if the administration of justice is to main- 
tain the respect of the people of this country. It is, of course, 
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essential that our judges should be independent of popular feeling 
and practically irremoveable. Nevertheless, that very independ- 
ence may, and not infrequently does, give rise to a spirit of 
superiority to, and ignorance of, the everyday affairs of men. The 
ordinary business man who comes into contact for the first time 
with the attitude of certain High Court Judges cannot fail to 
receive a shock of painful surprise. 

There is on the part of some of them, an utter inability to 
appreciate the point of view of the humbler litigants who appear 
before them. This defect is, in no small degree, a matter of 
training. The judges are appointed from the Bar, and, as a‘ rule 
(there have been notorious exceptions) they are men enjoying 
large and lucrative practice. They have left behind their early 
days of useful and invigorating contact with the multitude—they 
have become the aristocrats of their profession, and, like all aristo- 
crats—whether self-made or of noble lineage—they are out of 
touch with the circumstances of common life. When a man has 
arrived at the stage when he can ignore a brief which is not 
marked with the requisite hundreds of guineas, and can accept a 
brief so marked (and the guineas) but will not undertake to appear 
in the case at all should he be engaged in another Court when it 
comes on for trial—it is not a matter for surprise that his point 
of view should be a somewhat exalted one. In addition, it must 
‘be remembered that members of the Bar are for the most part 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, and belong to wealthy families. 
Such circumstances as these inevitably tend to produce a class of 
men wholly out of sympathy with the struggles and fears of or- 
dinary beings. We have, on many occasions, been in Court when 
both judge and counsel have been groping in confusion in their 
attempts to grasp the standpoint of the layman in the witness- 
box, a standpoint clearly visible to the casual onlooker. It is true 
that there are judges who can instantly perceive the elementary 
rights of a case, and whose powerful minds can quickly analyse 
and appraise the materials before them, but there are others who 
lack the most important qualification, namely, a judicial mind. 

If it be granted, then, that the Bench is not completely in 
touch with the requirements of the ordinary man—if it be true 
that its occupants look down with Olympian serenity upon a world 
of mortals in which they have no part—what is the remedy? It 
is, no doubt, easier to demonstrate some of the evils than to re- 
move them satisfactorily. If the defects above outlined are to be 
effectively dealt with, the field of selection must be widened. 
Judges must of necessity be lawyers of standing and experience, 
but there is no cogent reason why they should be drawn exclu- 
sively from one branch of the profession. The suggestion that 
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solicitors should be eligible for judicial appointments is always 
received with something akin to pious horror by the Bar, and not 
unnaturally so, but an unprejudiced individual must admit that a 
solicitor in established practice is no less suitable for the work of a 
judge than is a barrister. Solicitors are brought into far more 
intimate contact with human affairs than their brethren at the 
Bar. Their work lies largely behind the scenes, where human 
nature appears in the rough—free from the restraints of the con- 
ference and the witness-box. They know the strain and worry 
which litigation entails upon the parties, and they, at least, have 
no dispositicn to treat with flippancy issues which are of trans- 
cendental importance to plaintiff and defendant. Judges are some- 
times apt to forget that litigation is no small episode to the par- 
ties engaged in it—that it is, on the contrary, a drama of supreme 
moment. Solicitors, upon whom rests the burden of a lawsuit, 
who devote weeks to the preparation of their clients’ cases, who 
collect evidence, and determine its value, and who, by virtue of 
their training, and the breadth of their experience, are the busi- 
ness men of the profession, are peculiarly fitted to hear and deter- 
mine issues in the Courts. We suggest that judicial vacancies 
might be filled alternately by barristers and solicitors of, say, fif- 
teen years’ standing—the latter to be nominated to the Lord 
Chancellor by the President of the Law Society. 

The most unsatisfactory of modern appointments to the Bench 
have been those which have been notoriously political. The 
régime of Lord Halsbury—with its unblushing policy of granting 
the spoils to the victors—is largely responsible for existing con- 
ditions, and certainly it is not conducive to an efficient Bench that 
judgeships should be regarded as the obvious reward of party 
fidelity. The ideal to be aimed at is a Bench composed of men 
of no politics. The attainment of such an ideal is hardly within 
the range of practical affairs, but it would be a considerable step 
in that direction if the House of Commons ceased to be a stepping 
stone to the judicial bench. It would certainly be too drastic a 
measure to prohibit men who have been in the House from ac- 
cepting judicial appointments, but an enactment which declared 
that no man should be appointed a judge within five years from 
the time when he had been a member of Parliament, or a candi- 
date, would be extremely beneficial to the standing and reputation 
of the Bench. It need not be feared that if this were the order 
of things the House of Commons would instantly be denuded of 
its lawyers. There would still be other valuable attractions, in- 
cluding the law-officerships, in addition to the solid satisfaction 
that is to be derived from the possession of a seat in the House 
of Commons. An exception would, of course, be necessary in the 
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case of the Lord Chancellor, who has generally held one of the 
law offices, and who, by a curious anomaly, holds the supreme 
position in the judicial system, whilst he is a member of the 
Government, and makes frequent party speeches in the House of 
Lords. 

Undoubtedly a case exists for some amendment of the pre- 
sent system of making judicial appointments. Any suggested 
changes will unquestionably be vigorously resisted by the Bar, 
which is the most conservative profession in the world, and 
whose members have great influence in the House of Commons. 
The administration of justice is one of those features whereby a 
country measures its degree of civilisation, and it concerns the 
humblest in the State no less than, nay more than, the most 
exalted. Lord Loreburn has been severely criticised by members 
of his own party in connection with the magistracy—but he has 
deserved the praise of all fair-minded men by his impartial ap- 
pointments to the judicial bench—appointments which constitute 
a complete reversal of the policy of his predecessor. In the future 
a seat in the House of Commons must not be regarded. as the 
best qualification, as it has-been in the past, for high judicial office. 

The layman must not imagine that these matters are beyond 
the scope of his concern. Every layman is a potential litigant, 
and the time may, therefore, arrive when he will have a vital 
interest in the personnel of the bench—but his interest goes far 
deeper than that. The atmosphere surrounding the tribunals of 
justice permeates the ideas and the standard of fairplay of the 
whole community, and determines the conduct and temper of in- 
numerable citizens whose lives seldom emerge from their imme- 
diate environment into the limelight of publicity. 


ROBERT C. DENBY. 








Juxx. 


THE PROBLEM OF AGE. 


Do we get nearer to the heart of things as we get older? Have 
we a clearer conception of reality, and a firmer grasp of truth, as 
age begins to tell upon us, and the shades of life’s evening per- 
ceptibly approach? That is the problem that I put to myself as 
I enter the last lustrum which, if completed, will bring me to my 
three score years and ten. I am not certain, but I would face the 
problem with a clear mind, unfettered by prejudice, and without 
reserve. 


Life is ever young. That is the first discovery; there is no 
such thing as old life. The stream may contract, grow shallow, 
but the water is.as fresh as the first day when it came rushing 
down from its unseen source on the everlasting hills. But the 
contents of that life, its joys and its fears, its hopes and its desires, 
do undoubtedly change. Lately, I accidentally came upon some 
records of my early days. I have been reperusing them. But that 
self, so sensitive, so full of aspirations and desires, seems to have 
died within me. Only by an effort of memory could I recall those 
experiences, while the emotions themselves, their joy, their pain, 
it was quite impossible to reproduce. My wife, too, full of the 
burden of years; is there any connection between her and the 
laughing, winsome, careless maiden I then met for the first time? 
It seems difficult to trace, though I know she is the same person. 


What has taken the place of that will to do and to dare and 
realise which is the source of our achievements in early and ripe 
manhood? Well, I analyse myself, and, as I said, I find the springs 
of life quite fresh, but the desires seek different correspondences. 
Existence takes on a certain simplicity, and the every day incidents 
of life supply a gratification which aforetime was unknown. Ac- 
custom one’s self to rich foods and drinks, and the palate will reject 
ordinary diet as insipid. But let the tongue be clean, and the body 
charged with a healthy hunger, then the simplest food will give 
satisfaction, and the most delicate flavours be detected. This 
analogy may be applied to all the experiences of life. So I find 
plenty to charm me in the common incidents which are re-enacted 
every day. 
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First, the quietude ‘of morn itself, and the satisfaction in the 
re-adjustment of one’s powers which healthy sleep brings. Sleep, 
a blessing not to be measured, to die into the lap of God, casting 
all your care upon him, and to awake with every fibre of one’s 
body retuned. It is a divine mystery ever calling for one’s grati- 
‘tude. “And so he giveth his beloved sleep.” Will death itself be 
as sweet? I think so. But life, too, is a blessing when we are 
fitted for. it. 

There is always a pause at the hour of dawn. Nature seems 
to wait the word of command from the unseen General. . The 
storm clouds may be hanging low, but they do not break. Then 
the sun rises, his rays shoot forth, the wind stirs, the clouds begin 
to marshal themselves, and the character of the day is soon deter- 
mined. Age likes light and warmth; darkness and cold are its two 
great enemies. Given the former, the needs of the old are very 
few, and easily satisfied. To feel the rays of the sun and behold 
the brightness of the firmament are in themselves great joys, and 
‘provided these are forthcoming every season will have its beauty. 

But man is made for.man, and we look into the soul of our 
fellow to find our counterpart. And age finds its counterpart in 
the guileless soul of the child. The frank look, the eager, trusting 
spirit, the unconscious promise of what is to be, the ready response 
to the humorous, are all qualities in the young which appeal to 
those at the other extreme of life. So too, whatever shows pro- 
mise, growth, and early perfection, supplies a similar satisfaction. 
There is an inexpressible charm in the fresh face, the graceful lines 
and buoyant bearing of the young maiden. It sends a thrill through 
the old man which is the response of sex without the alloy of pas- 
sion. I confess I discover more beautiful faces to-day than ever I 
found in my youth, and everyone seems to suggest a different 
story. A story that the future will unfold, of powers to be worked 
out, capacities to be éxpressed, souls to be tested and tried, per- 
haps in the furnace of affliction. The heart goes forth to these 
young maidens, the future mothers of the race. Meanwhile, let us 
thank them for the poetry they give to life. 

I find, too, a respect for age among what are called the com- 
mon people (hateful term), which is very gratifying. Little atten- 
tions are paid that are quite unsought and unexpected. If a 
working man calls you “ Daddy,” it is quite in kindness. Allto- 
gether, life is full of attractions, and there is a soul in humanity 
which is all good. It is the divine speaking through the human. 
Even the dumb animals add to one’s gaiety, and tue theory of 
evolution helps to quicken one’s interest in them. We see the 
primitive passions of man expressed in the brutes. Here is a duck 
which has secured a piece of bread too large for it to swallow. It 
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is immediately chased by another, and the object of the first is to 
keep ahead, and to eat the bread without letting it fall. The chase 
continues, until in an unguarded moment, the bread falls from the 
bill of the first, and is at once captured by the second. Then the 
réles are reversed, and the comedy is resumed. On another occa- 
sion precisely the same incident occurs, only the actors are turkey 
cocks, and to see these usually dignified birds engaged in a wob- 
bling race is a highly ludicrous spectacle. Here, then, are animals 
which live peaceably side by side seeking food in their native sur- 
roundings, but directly the god man appears, for he is a god to 
them, offering a special dainty, the lust of selfish possession ‘is 
excited. Have we not here a reflex of much human action, and 
must “the ascending effort” always arouse in the first place the 
passion of selfishness ? 

If such are the simple diversions of age, what of its fears? 
Most will have experienced the bitterness of being put aside, of 
realising that they are no longer counted of value in the productive 
forces of the world. Happy are they for whom some provision has 
been made, or who have been able to secure it for themselves. But 
these, so far, are the few, the many are haunted by the fear of the 
two dread enemies of age, hunger and cold. To have to depend 
upon others for protection against these, to be subject to the 
good will of relatives and friends, disturbs the peace of mind that 
should be the accompaniment of declining years. The five shil- 
lings per week pension which the State now provides may appear 
a trivial boon to some, but will be valued most by those who are 
benefited. The measure is yet too young for its value to be esti- 
mated. Future generations, through it, will be reminded, that a 
time will come when they will no longer be able to earn, and they 
will see the necessity for habits of thrift in order that they may 
save a little store to augment what the State secures to them. As 
a nation, we have so far been too reckless in this matter. 

But are we any nearer a-solution of our problem? If what 
has been set down is a true interpretation of the experiences of 
many in the decline of life, can we say that we have any clearer 
knowledge of reality than have those absorbed in the interests 
of the working world? Only, it seems to me, so far, that we 
know more of the road, not that we have any clearer vision of the 
final goal. There are some lines beginning— 


“The souls’ dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made.” 
I used to think that the suggestion here was a very true one, and 
that, as worldly cares and ambitions died away, the heavenly vision 
would become clearer. - But now I have my doubts. There have 
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been moments when the soul was so elated, that it seemed to beat 
against the bonds of the flesh, seeking for liberty to reach the 
empyrean. But was it any more than the redundant life that comes 
at spring tide? Now the waters are low, though clear, and these 
times of elation are not experienced. Someone has said that the 
power of eloquent speech dies away when a man is in his ‘forties, 
age may have its ripeness, but the springs of true eloquence have 
subsided. So it would seem that Nature bestows on youth her 
choicest gifts, and if eternal life be more abundant life, then the 
revelation of it comes to us early. If youth only knew! The figure 
of a battered cottage does not then help us much. Rather, per- 
haps, our organism is a conduit composed of many separate pipes, 
each one of which conveys light to the centre: as these one by one 
decay the light grows dimmer, until at last—darkness! But we 
give out as well as receive, so this analogy is not complete. Re- 
ciprocity is the law of all life; all are parts of. one tremendous 
whole, whose limits are lost in infinitude. 

Looking into the future, then, with impartial gaze, what is the 
prospect? The failure of faculties, the waning of energies, a grow- 
ing helplessness; the consciousness, perhaps, that life becomes a 
burden, when it depends upon the goodwill of others. So, one by 
one the lights go out, and then the dark. Can we penetrate the 
darkness and discover anything of what lies beyond? Let us 
proceed step by step. The terror of the darkness, I think, dis- 
appears with age. The forerunner of death may be pain, but death 
itself must surely come unobserved. I remember, as a young man, 
fainting on two occasions through some temporary hitch in the 
body’s machinery. But when I say I remember fainting, I am not 
strictly correct. I only remember awaking to consciousness again, 
and asking myself how I came to be lying on the ground. “Is he 
drunk ?” are the first words I remember being uttered by a by- 
stander. We are, and we are not—that is all that can be said. 
Let us live in the present ; there is no fear in death. 

“ But in that sleep of death, what dreams may come ?” surmises 
Hamlet, while Tennyson, out of the darkness, hopes to be borne 
into the conscious presence of his Pilot. What is the basis of these 
fears and hopes? Surely, the instinct within us that tells that life 
is continuous and responsible, and that the future is to be feared 
or welcomed, as we have evaded or tried to discharge our duty in 
this life. I confess that any other argument slips from my grasp. 
The apocalyptic visions of the Bible no longer carry conviction. 
One sees that they are the product of the imagination of the age. 
Science has given to us another view of the Cosmos infinitely more 
attractive, in my opinion. In any case, the jewelled Jerusalem and 
the golden harps and crowns are not attractive, and they no longer 
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make their appeal. But take these away, and we have no picture 
of the future to supply their place, the imagination contemplates a 
blank page. Reason must step in and make its surmises, or faith, 
following the appeal of love, will, as with Tennyson, fill the gap 
with glowing imagery. 

All this, however, is not of sight, and is beyond the proper 
limits of our question. What can we see? And the answers must 
be—Nothing! We gradually grow tired and wearied, our bodies 
fail to react upon their surroundings, our one desire is for rest, and 
so it comes. Surely nature’s way is best? 

But this life, which, so far as it manifests itself in our self- 
consciousness, we call the soul, what is it? We see it expressing 
itself everywhere under different forms and conditions, and in one 
spot it arises in us as self-consciousness. Yet we cannot explain 
it; it is the riddle of the universe. Is it the supreme ground of all, 
or is there a Someone or a Somewhat still beyond? We cannot 
say: “in mystery the soul abides,” and we must be content to have 
it so. Yet we feel that it is eternal, and though its forms may 
change, life itself is imperishable ; for what greater thing can there 
be to extinguish it? If that be so, what of the Ego which we call 
I; is that, too, eternal? I think our thoughts on this subject 
change with the years. The period of violent self-assertion, when 
we long always to be as we are, passes away. We discover, with 
the passing years, that we do change, and that the contents of the 
Ego do not, therefore, remain the same. Old desires fade, 
memories of bygone days remain only as a half-forgotten dream, 
and there are whole periods of the past which have left no trace 
except so far as they have shaped our characters. The Ego of 
the old man is not the same as that of the young man. If that 
be so, what remains when death has completed the process, and 
the life of the Ego is without any organs in which to express it- 
self? Can it remain a separate entity, self-conscious, and yet un+ 
determined? It seems unreasonable to affirm this. Then we are 
driven to the thought of reincarnation of some description, that is, 
that conscious life necessitates some form, though it may be some- 
thing altogether different to what we are able to conceive now. 
Even the orthodox teaching allows this in the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body, but that idea, when we endeavour to work 
it out, is beset with insurmountable difficulties. 

I confess this thought of reincarnation rather fascinates me as 
I dwell on it, though I by no means commit myself to any received 
notions. I prefer to consider it in the light of science, and of my 
own spiritual intuitions. A repetition of earthly existence is not 
particularly attractive, and has its own theoretic difficulties, but the 
universe is so vast, and the possibilities of life so great that the 
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imagination may roam indefinitely in postulating possibilities. If 
only one added sense were given to us, how different existence 
would be. Nor can we limit the outlook to any number of re- 
births. 

Is time real, or only a condition of our present existence? 
Philosophers are divided upon this question. But one thing is 
certain, that in sleep time is not. There will then be no gap 
between our dying out of this existence, and our waking in the 
next, although to one in this sphere thousands of years may have 
elapsed. It is a strange thought; we know not when we die, we 
know not when we are born. Who can remember when he first 
became conscious? But as we measure sleep, not by the hours of 
forgetfulness, but by the sense of refreshment and the struggle of 
memory to recall the past, so the sense of the newness of the life 
that is to be may depend upon the duration of that sleep which 
we call death. Our past will be a blur, perhaps a mere bias of 
disposition, a quality of soul, such as distinguishes us from one 
another here, and we shall awake to newness of life, new surround- 
ings, and new companions, for one thing is certain, that the next 
life will be social. . 

I do not know whether I have answered my own question, 
which I propounded at the start, but I have, at least, given the 
reader the unvarnished musings of a truth-seeker. 


E. CAPLETON. 











Tut. 


MAGYAR ORIGINS. 


THERE is a stage in the annals of every people at which tradition 
merges into authentic history, as there is an anterior stage at which 
pure myth becomes so interwoven with tradition that there can be 
no, even tentative, line of demarcation. These two eras recur 
more particularly in the case of those peoples who built upon the 
ruins of the old Tyrrhenian and Pelasgian stock in Europe, people 
of the earlier migrations. Yet the Freemasonry of Science, which 
allows archeology and philology to be pressed into the service of 
history, enables us to trace the pattern in the mosaic, and to dis- 
cover, often with a degree of certainty approaching truth, much 
that, in the absence of the written record, must have remained hid- 
den or, at best, obscure. As much are we indebted to those extra- 
ordinary efforts of memory which have preserved during many hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands of years, the monumental saga of ancient 
peoples. The feat, common to every Bedouin child, of tracing his 
genealogy to its proximate fount, Hagar, fades by comparison with 
that of the Brahmans, who can repeat the Vedas, or the Mah4bharata 
with such accuracy that, as Professor Max Miiller observes, it would 
be safer to trust their memories than the written copy. The Kale- 
vala of the Finns, a poem longer than the Iliad, has, according to 
Clodd, been collected only within the last forty years, whilst the 
Dschungariade, of the Calmucks, was still unwritten in the time of 
Heeren. 

As Selden observes, more solid things do not show the com- 
plexion of the times so well as ballads, a text which Buckle has 
amplified, and though the latter complains that Christianity not 
only destroyed pagan tradition, but falsified the remainder by 
amalgamating it with monastic legends, yet the task of eliminating 
the miraculous should not be beyond the scope of critical science. 
There are surely more ways of accounting for the Tartars than 
by holding, with that celebrated theologian Whiston, that they 
were the lost tribes of Israel. 

Thus, in considering the early history of the European fami- 
lies, we are enabled by a combination of forces to come very near 
to the truth. The monkish chroniclers who derived every people 
from some one or other of the heroes who contended on the plains 
of Troy, have fallen on their merits, and on the ruins more worthy 
structures have their place. 
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The case of the Magyar is upon an entirely different plane. 
Save for the accident of environment, an accident which, ad 
origine, could never have applied apart from the pre-occupation 
of Pope and Emperor, he is Oriental, by instinct, by origin, by 
temperament. The essential difference between him and the 
Osmanli, both of whom belong to the later migration, is that, 
whereas Europe has perforce adopted the Turk, it is the Magyar 
who, of his own free-will, has adopted Europe. The latter was 
the last sheep to enter the fold of Latin Christianity. This he 
did not do of his own free-will. But there happened to be born 
to him, at the psychological moment, a man of the breed of Moses, 
Lycurgus and Confucius, who baptised him by the scruff of the 
neck. The Magyar took to Christianity as a child takes to cod- 
liver oil, but he got it down somehow. The historians, those 
ecclesiastics who have incurred the censure of Buckle, saw, in the 
Magyar, nothing inviting, and let him and his records alone. “ The 
trembling monks,” says Macaulay, “recognised in him the Gog and 
Magog of prophecy,” abomination unspeakable. They regarded 
him much as a squire of the October Club might have regarded 
an inveterate poacher, or as a peaceful China clipper might look 
upon a pirate of the Tong King Gulf. He had no faint concep- 
tion of the sacred rights of property, church property, nor did he 
sacrifice to the twin-gods of meum and teum. He was, then, some 
sort of Divine affliction, a plague it were best to avoid. 

The consequence was that such records as did appear in 
Germany, Italy, and France, meted out justice in the measure he 
himself was wont to accord to the secular and spiritual associa- 
tions which had become his preserves. These took him upon his 
face value as a worthy descendant of Attila, who, as all men knew, 
was the offspring of the devil and a Scythian witch. For 
Achilles, Caliban; for Cybele, Hecate. 

The manifest advantage of this was that these partial ac- 
counts, where they did not destroy themselves mutually, fell under 
the weight of their own improbabilities. Society would not easily 
give up its witches, but it would receive no genealogy upon the 
distaff side. It might accept the devil as the Father of Lies, but 
not of Magyars, for there was, even in that age, a glimmering 
foreboding that the devil might, after all, be a gentleman. The 
Magyar, who had no saga, no distinctive national epic, began to 
share with the Etruscans the distinction of having had, in the 
historic sense, no proximate beginning. The onus lay upon him 
to provide himself with quarterings worthy to rank with those 
which derived from the tents of the gods. He had a free hand. 
Save for Attila, whom he had adopted, or perhaps incautiously 
acknowledged, he was clogged by nothing more formidable than 
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the. vague tradition which allied him with the Hamatic stem. This 
tradition for want of better he accordingly embodied in Court 
Latin, and in the XIII. century appeared before the chivalry of 
Europe with a pedigree of which not the Sanhedrim itself, aor 
the Heraclidz, could be ashamed. : 

II. 

“To deny a fact related in Herodotus because it is in- 
consistent with a theory developed from an Assyrian inscrip- 
tion, which no two scholars read in the same way, is more 
pardonable than to believe in the good-natured old king whom 
the pen of Florian has idealized—Numa Pompilius.” 

Buckley, Intro. Pope’s I/iad, p. 16. 

These are the Chronicles of the pious Father Kézai, Court 
Chaplain to the Invincible, Puissant, and Most Glorious King 
Laszl6 IIT. 

THE DEDICATION. 

“ Whereas it is the glowing desire of the King’s heart to know 
the history of his people, and whereas I know it very well my- 
self, I have taken great care to collect the scattered threads... . 
I do not follow Orosius who, to please the Emperor Otto, whom 
the Magyars had often incommoded by their battles, invents many 
lies, and asserts that the origin of the Magyars is to be sought in 
the illicit intercourse of incontinent devils. He repeats only the 
defeats, and is silent as to the victories of our people, which shows 
his malignity. Now I write according to the truth, both defeats 
and victories, the origin, the number of countries conquered, and 
the number of times the Magyars changed their habitation.” 

In justice to Orosius—to that Orosius, Presbyter of Tarra- 
conensis, and disciple of St. Augustine, who was far too busy com- 
batting the Pelagian heresy to misinform the werld about the 
Huns, it should be remarked that he is separated from the Em- 
peror Otto by a matter of five centuries. Unless Orosius were also 
among the prophets, it would have been very difficult for him, in 
the course of nature, to divine the later irruption or the discom- 
fort of Otto. The discomfort itself is rather apochryphal, as it 
was this same. Otto who, by defeating the Magyars at Augsburg 
in one of those great contests which deserve a place amongst 
Creasy’s “Decisive Battles,” saved the West from Magyar do- 
minion. But this was not the kind of thing to hint to an Invin- 
cible and Puissant King. Of course, the calumnies ascribed to 
Orosius should rest on the head of Jornandes, the Goth, who, in 


1. According to later historians, Laszl6 IV. The real Laszlé III. was a 
mere child, (1204-5), reigning under a Regency, but as much entitled to his 
place in history as Z’Aigion. Ladszl6 was King de jure et de facto, which is 
more than could be claimed for the King of Rome. -Yet the Man of. Destiny 
is universally known as Napoleon III. 
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the matter of pleasing Otto,. was in no better case than the dis- 
ciple. But, in resenting these strictures, Kézai obviously identifies 
the Magyars with the Huns of Attila, the only branch with which 
Jornandes could possibly be acquainted. 

The Chronicles proper begin with the Flood. It seems that 
201 years after this calamity the giant Nimrod, son of Thana of 
the blood of Japhet, began, with the assistance of his whole sept 
(egész rokonsdgaval) to build the Tower of Babel. The Chronicler 
puts the site of this near Memphis, that is Cairo, and is evidently 
under the impression that the pyramids are one with the tower. 
After the confusion, Nimrod moved to the land of Evilath, which 
is the Province of Persia, and there Enee, his wife, bore him two 
sons Hunor and Mogor. As a “compound householder,” the 
Patriarch had many other wives, and by them sons and daughters, 
whose posterity form the Persians. These resemble the Magyars 
very much, and their language differs from Magyar in no greater 
degree than does the Thuringian from the Saxon. 

It happened one day that when out hunting the brothers 
followed a hind which led them to the moors of Mzotis, and there 
disappeared. So enchanted were they with this sea-girt, riverless 
land, difficult of access, and teeming with game, that they migrated 
thither. Five years later, coming upon the dominions of Dala, 
King of the Alans, they saw that his two daughters were fair, and 
abducted them. And from these two couples descend the Huns 
and the Magyars. 

Now, had Kézai possessed that last gift of Zeus, imagination, ° 
a quality which Froude regarded as essential to the character of a 
historian, he might have constructed, out of these elements, saga 
which would have compared favourably with those of the old Her- 
cynian Forest or the Halls of Asgarth. But he was hampered by 
his dedication. He could write only those things which he knew 
very well indeed, extenuating nothing, setting down naught in 
malice, with one eye on that arch-libeller Orosius, and the other 
on the Invincible King who “wanted to know.” There was no- 
thing of Livius about the Court Chaplain. 

It will not do to dismiss this part of the Chronicles summarily 
as a tissue of absurdities. The tradition must somewhere embody 
an element of truth, but exactly where it is not easy to determine. 
To say that Kézai glosses over the Hamitic descent of Nimrod ; 
to say that no Thana appears in the Pentateuchal record is merely 
to say that, in an unimportant particular, the Mosaic version differs 
from the Magyar. That part which refers to Persia is of in 
finitely more importance, both in an ethnographic and a philo. 
logical sense, and deserves examination. At first blush, it would 
appear that the Turanian descent of the Magyars must cut them 
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off completely from the Land of Iran; and that the alleged corre- 
spondence in the languages of the Huns and the Persians is not 
borne out by the facts. That might be so if the Persians of to- 
day were indigenous to the soil, and if their language were in the 
main the language of the ancient dynasties. It is, however, a 
well-known fact, that the language of the Persians was Avestan 
(where it was not that in which the Achaemenian inscriptions 
appear), within historic times; indeed, down to the era of the 
Normans. But it was still Aryan. Knatchbull-Hugessen, in a 
note on the language question, observes that there are Persian 
elements in Magyar. This cannot refer to basic elements, nor to 
modern Persian. There are words here and there, but I question 
if, all told, they amount to more than a dozen or so. Any marked 
correspondence between an Aryan and a Turanian tongue could be 
referred only to contiguity, to such contiguity as Procopius fore- 
shadows when the says that the White Huns, the Nepthalites, 
inhabited the plains of Sogdiana, whence they engaged in frequent 
wars with their Persian neighbours. Szinnyei,? in giving some 
half-dozen examples of Aryan elements in Magyar, Jefore the 
occupation, expressly states that these were taken over from 
Iranians with whom the nation had once been in touch. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen notes also a certain similarity between 
the military tactics of the Hungarians and those of the Parthians. 
I have had no opportunity of examining the Chronicles of Matteo 
Billani, who makes the comparison, but imagine that the so-called 
“Parthian methods” were as much Magyar as Parthian, and as 
much Tartar as either. I am the more inclined to this view on 
recalling the fact that when Alexander reached Sogdiana, he was, 
according to the united testimony of Arrian and Quintus Curtius, 
attacked, and heavily defeated, by the Scythians, the phalanx be- 
ing bewildered by the rapid advance and equally rapid retreat of 
centaurs, upon whom the theories of Epaminondas had no effect 
whatever. According to Angyal,8 the old Huns passed their lives 
on horseback. On their small, tireless chargers, they ate, drank, 
and where the necessity arose slept. Such habits could not have 
been acquired casually. As Alexander reached Sogdiana some 
four hundred years before the white Huns settled near the Par- 
thians, it is probable that these tactics were common to the whole 
of Scythia. 

The description, as well as the name of the land to which the 
chase led the brothers, points to the Crimea. Traces of Magyar 
occupation of that region, and of the plain to the north-east, be- 
tween the Tanais and the Hypanis, undoubtedly exist. As to the 


2. A Magyar Nyelv (the Hungarian Language). Szinnyei Jézsef. 
3. A Magyarok Térténete. A Hunok. David Angyal. 
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hunt itself, this fable, in one form or another, is curiously persistent 
in old mythologies. The sow which guided Aeneas to Alba, the 
white cow which came to rest upon the site of Thebes, the stricken 
fawn which laid the foundation of the House of Ghuznee, the hind 
of the Magyar, severally appear in the annals of peoples set apart, 
not only by fundamental racial divergence, but also by vast periods 
of time. Between the epoch at which the oracle directed Cadmus, 
and that at which Mahomet appeared in the dream of Sebektegin, 
the slave, at least 1,500 years must have elapsed. The surprising 
thing is not that the legend should recur in the tradition of the 
Scythian tribe, but that, of all legends of this class the only one 
which could not be dismissed offhand on the score of inherent im- 
probability, should be that of the deer which allured the brothers 
to the fair land of Mzotis. 
III. 

It is really remarkable, as Baron Bunsen points out in his 
“Egypt,” how the ancient cosmogonies agree in essentials. The 
Babylonian, Old Persian, Assyrian, and even Sidonian traditions 
approach those of the Hebraic and the Magyar so nearly as to 
compel the conclusion that one common legend, that is to say, 
one series of truths, overlaid it may be, as faiths and truths are 
ever overlaid, served for the whole of the mystic East. Almost as 
much might be claimed for the shadowy personalities which domi- 
nate these strange records. That disguised under the name of 
Nimrod, as we know from other sources, was not exclusively a 
Hebrew possession. Indeed, without doing much violence to pro- 
bability he, in his earlier manifestation, may even stand for the 
Hercules of the Hellenes. Though he is held in common by many 
Mongolian races, his attributes naturally vary with his environment. 

Whether Hunor and Mogor are to be identified with Gomer 
and. Magog of the sons of Japhet, is a question upon which light 
has been thrown in unexpected quarters. 

Chatfield, in his “ Darker Ages,” observes that many learned 
commentators consider the country on the shores of Azov, occu- 
pied in the fourth century by the Huns, to have been the Gog of 
Ezekiel, and he shows that the Tartars were known by the name 
of Magog! Michaelis assimilates the word “Gog” to that which 
stood in general for the term king amongst the old Turks, Mon- 
gols, and Tartars. Kak, Chak, Khaghan, Khan. The title of the 
first recognised official in the early form of organisation of the 
Magyar tribes was Karkdsz. Now Karkasz and Gog are philo- 
logically allied much as are Etel, Atle, and Attila. 

It may be that Nimrod is intercalary, adopted as a tribute to 
his prowess in the hunt, adopted therefore with far better reason 
than half the patron saints of modern Europe. The connection of 
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St. George with England, in his saintly capacity, is rather remote ; 
in his capacity as a swindling army contractor, yet more remote. 
As much, or as little, might be said for the others 

Turning to modern sources, the theories which are usually 
advanced, appear to be subject to one or other of two disabilities. 
Either they are self-contradictory, or they are oblivious of ad- 
mitted historic fact. Vambéry, the great Orientalist, does not 
seem to be able to get away from the philological test in terms of 
which he is ready to hand over his race to the Turko-Tartars. The 
arguments cut two ways. The Magyars were ever a nomadic 
people. It is a tenable theory that a nation in course of develop- 
ment, finding its vocabulary too limited for any particular stage, is 
much more prone ta adopt a word expressive of a new idea from 
the source whence that idea emanated, than to coin words for 
every emergency. From the date at which their wanderings began 
the Magyar speech kept pace with the progressive stages of cul- 
ture they encountered. These are traceable. Such elementary 
words as table, door, hat, and plate, were incorporated from the 
Slav only after the settlement in Europe, whilst another Aryan 
tongue provided them with such words as cow, bridge, oak, market. 
Szinnyei, who has dissected the foreign element, states that before 
coming to Hungary, the Magyars took over many words relating 
to agriculture from the Turk. Yet the long occupation of Hungary 
by the modern Turks added little to the vocabulary, as the Mag- 
yar cultus was at least on a level with that of the Ottomans, and 
thus its deficiencies could no longer be supplied from such a 
source. These things are suggestive. The Magyar, who lived in 
tents, neither used nor required plates, tables, or doors. As they 
existed by hunting and fishing, they knew nothing of agriculture. 
If they took over en masse a host of Turkish words relating to 
husbandry, this proves that the contiguity was accidental, and sug- 
gests that the racial stems were not identical. 

If there is little to be learnt philologically, less is to be ex- 
pected from the side of ethnography. There is now, as M. Auer- 
bach points out, no distinctive Magyar type. Intermarriage, con- 
quest, adoption, have served to modify the strain to such a degree 
that scarcely any difference is now perceptible between the Mag- 
yar and his neighbours. 

The test of custom is qutie as illusive. There is reason to 
believe that the Magyar, in common with the Kazars and others 
of the same stock, buried in round barrows, a distinctly neolithic 
form, but they left no temenos. The constitution of the cairn 
round the tumuli was subject to rule, one stone for every enemy 
slain by the dead warrior. The custom of burying alive the 
clients of a wealthy chief with their lord, proves nothing. It is 
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both Aryan and Turanian. Procopius mentions it of the Neptha- 
lites, whilst it is encountered in communities as widely sundered 
as those of India, and the land of the Volsungs. The spilling of 
blood at the taking of an oath, as Knatchbull-Hugessen points 
out, recalls a custom of the Parthians, but it recalls also the story 
of Sigurd and Brynhild, a purely European and Aryan creation. 

Pauler’s theory that the Magyars are of Bashkir blood, is based 
upon the report of a Dominican friar of the Middle Ages. The 
brother says that between the Volga and the Caspian there was 
(1235) a people speaking Magyar, whose traditions go back to the 
time before the great division of the tribes. In support of this it 
is stated that Arab writers refer to the Magyars as Madzsgerd, 
and that in 1848, when the Ural Cossacks entered Hungary in 
support of the principles of the Holy Alliance, they invariably 
called the Magyars, Bashkirs. Vambéry will not hear of the 
Dominican, whose account he finds full of geographical inaccura- 
cies. But this is a fault shared with Eratosthenes and Ptolemy, 
Gibbon, and Pytheas the Massilian. Von Humboldt (Kozmos) 
offers quite a different version. He observes that a certain 
Rubruquis went out as missionary and diplomat, and that the monk 
made clear and important remarks as to the geographical distribu- 
tion of the people according to race and language. He first of 
all recognised that the Huns, the Baschkins (inhabitants of Pas- 
katir, Bashgird, of Ibu-Fozlan), and the Hungarians, were of Fin- 
nish (Ural) origin. .... Truth and simple error are wonderfully 
mixed up in the account of Rubruquis’ travels, preserved by Roger 
Bacon, who calls him always only Frater Willielmus. .. . . 

Such, in brief, are the bewildering results of a belated attempt 
to correct the deviations of Kézai. It was reserved for the late 
Count Eugene Zichy to propound, as a result of his personal inves- 
tigations in Gobi and Siberia, a theory which, whilst it does not 
reconcile all elements, is subject to fewer objections than any other. 
Zichy holds that the Magyars originally came from North China; 
thus bearing out the theories of M. Guignes and Gibbon; that 
they settled near the Volga, which accounts for the monk of Von 
Humboldt, Pauler, and, in part Kézai; that they kept quite distinct 
ethnically from Turks and Finns which, as regards the latter, 
though they were settled in Europe many centuries before the 
Magyars, may be subject to qualification; but that their language 
and customs were undoubtedly influenced by those of the two 
peoples, which supports Szinnyei and common-sense. 

One thing however, does appear to be finally established, and 
that is that the Magyars and Huns represented two main streams 
of one great family, which separated about the second century. 
The Huns of Attila, unless they are represented by the horde of 
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Calmucks which, in 1771 returned to the confines of China, are 
lost for ever. The Magyars carved out a destiny for themselves. 
Surrounded as they were by alien races, speaking their ancient 
tongue, preserving those characteristics which are the true marks 
of Oriental peoples, they yet rose within five centuries to be con- 
fessedly the first power in Christendom, and, though they have 
fallen from this high estate, there are indications that the prophecy 
of their great regenerator, Count Széchényi, that his and their 
country was destined yet to be, was uttered under the inspiration 
which is never altogether a stranger to prescient and noble minds. 


C. TOWNLEY-FULLAM 








THE POETRY OF THE SOUTHERN 
UNITED STATES, 


IT is an ennobling thought with most Americans, putting us in 
spiritual contact with the mother country, that a common ancestry 
can claim many of England’s greatest names. In limiting our past 
to about two hundred years, we refer only to our individual growth ; 
the long ages of ancestral honour that lie before even the dis- 
covery of America, are ours as well as England’s. This is why 
Americans, of British descent, take a personal interest, and rightly 
take it, in every relic of Great Britain. To visit the home of 
Shakespeare, for instance, affords us natural pleasure, for our fami- 
lies were British subjects in his day, and he is ours as well as Eng- 
land’s. Chaucer, Spenser, Philip Sidney—many are the names in 
that ancient galaxy of poets to which we offer the homage due 
parents from sons. In Virginia and Kentucky are actual descen- 
dants of Edmund Waller, and of his Cromwellian brother Sir Wil- 
liam, who bear in the new country a name still noteworthy in the 
old. 

But this partial ownership extends, of course, only to that past 
in which we were British subjects. It gives us no claim on more 
modern names: on Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, and the 
host of other brilliant poets with whom we have in America none 
that can compare. It is true that we feel closer to such poets, in 
blood and tongue and mental outlook, than to Goethe or de Mus- 
set, but we have no rights in them. They are not ours; nor have 
we names worthy to place by theirs. 

An analysis of American poerty is discouraging. In point of 
numbers we have held our own, and much earnest and talented 
work is the result, but in how few among the many are found even 
the hall-marks of genius! There is, of course, the New England 
gtoup, Longfellow, Lowell, Bryant, Whittier, and Holmes, of whom 
much is written in the Northern States, possibly as much again as 
they wrote themselves. Among them all, where is the singer to 
compare with Keats? Then there are the Southerners, of whom it 


is My purpose especially to treat, for they are, with one exception, 
practically unknown out of their own section of the United States ; 
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and, while there is likewise no surpassing degree of merit among 
them, there is so much of lyrical sweetness as to deserve some 
notice of posterity. In fact, certain of the shorter poems—the out- 
put of the Southerners was always small—are remarkably appeal- 
ing in quality and kind. 

At the head of this group stands Poe, perhaps more known 
abroad than at home. In the South, it is true, he is honoured, but 
a certain Puritanic element in New England is still apt to take 
exception to his verses as products of his life’s wild dissipation. No 
one has appreciated him more truly than Swinburne, who speaks of 
his “short, exquisite music, subtle and simple, and sombre and 
sweet,” and calls his the one original note in American song. We 
have no better lines of their kind in English than :— 


“Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow 

This—all this—was in the olden 
Time long ago,” 


nor poems of a more imperishable melody in their gruesome despair 
than Ullalume, the Haunted Palace, and The. Conqueror Worm. 
Nothing of Shelley or Burns, Tom Moore, beloved of our child- 
thvod, or Swinburne himself, exceeds the exquisite rhythm of Anna- 
bel Lee 


“It was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden there lived whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 


“For the moon never beams, without bringing me dreams 
' Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise, but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee; 
And so all the night-tide, I lie down by the side, 
Of my darling—my darling—my life ana my bride, 
In her sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea.” 


Second only to Poe in merit, and greatly loved in the South, 
though practically unknown abroad, is Sidney Lanier. Like Poe, 
his life was a struggle, not extending over many years, against 
poverty and disease, in which, however, dissipation played no part. 
Untkike Poe, nothing can exceed the tranquil faith of his philosophy. 
His work is in some aspects more thoughtful and thought-evoking 
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than that of any other American poet, and he was an untiring stu- 

dent. A trained musician (he said that an open fire and music 

were the two essentials of a home) he developed with exceeding 

care the metrical features of his verse. In fact he was, except Poe, 

the only poet in the South with whom poetry was the first object. 

With the others, it is a by-play, for leisure, and not for working 

hours. The following lines are from Lanier’s “Marshes of Glynn”: 

“ Beautiful glooms, soft dusks in the noon-day fire, 

Wildwood privacies, closets of lone desire, 

Chamber from chamber parted with wavering arras of leaves, 

Cells for the passionate pleasure of prayer to the soul that grieves, 

Pure with a sense of the passing of saints through the wood, 

Cool for the dutiful weighing of ill with good,— 

“Sinuous southward and sinuous northward the shimmering band 

Of the sand-beach fastens the fringe of the marsh to the folds of 
the land: 

Inward and outward to nerthward and southward the beach lines 
linger and curl 

As a silver-wrought garment that clings to and follows the firm, 
sweet limbs of a girl 


“ Ah, what is oheeed in the marsh and terminal sea? 

Somehow my soul seems suddenly free 

From the weighing of fate and the sad discussion of sin, 

By the length and the breadth, and the sweep of the marshes of 
Glyna. 

Ye marshes, how candid and simple, and nothing-withholding and 
free 

Ye publish yourselves to the sky, and offer yourselves to the sea! 

Tolerant plains that suffer the sea and the rains and the sun, 

Ye spread and span like the catholic man who hath mightily won 

God out of knowledge and good out of infinite pain 

And sight out of blindness, and purity out of a stain.” 


The following poem of Lanier’s is typical of his mystic side, 
and the line, “content with death and shame,” has in it an element 
of lofty acceptance greater than even the overwhelming force of 
human anguish. 


A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE MASTER. 


“Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent. 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with love and shame. 
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But the olives they were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 

When into the woods He came. 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When Death and Shame would woe Him last, 
From under the trees they drew Him last ; 
*Twas on a tree they slew Him last 

When out of the woods He came.” 


Perhaps these selections will give an intimation of why Lanier - 
is so highly regarded by his own people—the native Southerners. 
We would like to see him appreciated and enjoyed by the many to 
whom he is now unknown. After him we will consider a group of 
fugitive lyrics by various writers, none of whom ever attempted 
anything but the most fragmentary work. Poetry was not, unfor- 
tunately, their object in life. One cannot help thinking that, had 
it been otherwise, had the charming verses, composed at random, 
been examples of an output of more serious effort, America would 
not now be regretting her dearth of song. 


The following selection of Richard Henry Wilde was intended 
as a Lament of The Captive, in an epic he had planned to write, 
dealing with the experience of his brother during the Seminole war 
in Florida. The brother was killed in a duel, and the epic never 
finished. mf 
“ My life is like the summer rose, 

That opens to the morning sky, 
But ere the shades of evening close, 

Is scattered on the ground—to die! 
Yet on the rose’s humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
As though she wept such waste to see— 
But none shall weep a tear for me! 


“ My life is like the autumn leaf 

That trembles in the moon’s pale ray 
Its hold is frail—its date is brief, 

Restless—and soon to pass away! 
Yet, ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree will mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree— 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me! 
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“ My life is like the prints which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand ; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
All trace will vanish from the sand ; 
Yet, as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea— 
But none, alas! shall mourn for me!” 


The second in my group of lyrics is “Florence Vane,” by 
Philip Pendleton Cooke, of Virginia. Cooke was a lawyer-by pro- 
fession, and wrote very little. 


“T loved thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane ; 

My life’s bright dream and early 
Hath come again ; 

I renew in my fond vision 
My heart’s dear pain, 

My hope and thy derision, 
Florence Vane! 


“The ruin, lone and hoary, 
The ruin old, 
Where thou didst hark my story, 
“At even told,— 
That spot—the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 
I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


“Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime ; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme ; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 


“But, fairest, coldest wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under— 
Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdai 


To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane! 
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“ The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep, 

The daisies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep: 

May their bloom, in beauty vying, 
Never wane 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane!” 


Edward Pinkney, the third writer of fugitive pieces in my 
group, also a lawyer, and a member of a family of distinction in 
the South, was born in London in 1802, while his father was 
minister to the Court of St. James. He wrote such graceful love 
lyrics that one regrets their scarcity, and the fact that the few he 
left are so little known. The following verses from “A Health,” 
are typical of his work, 


“T fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon ; 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 
Tis less of earth than heaven. 


“Her every tone is music’s own, 
Like those of morning birds , 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words ; 

The coinage of her heart are they, 
And from her lips each flows 

As one may see the burdened bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 


“T fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon— 
Her health! And would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame, 
That life might be all poetry, 
And weariness a name.” 


Paul Hamilton Hayne, of a prominent South Carolina family, 


is another of those writers the scarcity of whose pieces is dis- 
heartening. He published three small volumes of verse, about 
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which Maurice Thompson writes in 1888: “We feel as we read 
that Keats and Shelley and Tennyson and Wordsworth have m- 
fluenced him almost as much as the blue skies, the fiery sun, and 
the moaning pines of the sub-tropic.” Hayne died at “Copse 
Hill,” in Georgia, in 1886. The following lines are the last in his 
poem, called “The Solitary Lake” :— 


“Yon lake beheld as if in trance, 

The beauty of whose shy romance 

I feel—whatever shores or skies 

May charm henceforth my wondering eyes,— 
Shall rest, undimmed by taint or stain, 

’*Mid lovely byways of the brain, 

There, with its haunting grace, to seem 

Set in the landscape of a dream.” 


Francis Ticknor, of “Torch Hill,” in Georgia, by profession 
a physician, is the author of a few verses unpublished in book 
form until after his death, Among them is “ Little Giffin,” sug- 
gestive of Browning’s boy that planted Napoleon’s flag in the 
Market-place of Ratisbon: I give the poem, weaconenine an 
incident of the Confederacy, in its entirety: 


“Out of the focal and foremost fire— 
Out of the hospital walls as dire— 
Smitten of grapeshot and gangrene— 
Eighteenth battle and he sixteen— 
Specter, such as you seldom see, 
Little Giffin of Tennessee. 


“* Take him and welcome,’ the surgeon said, 
‘ Not the doctor can help the dead!’ 

So we took him and brought him where 
The balm was sweet in our summer air ; 
And we laid him down on a wholesome bed ; 
Utter Lazarus, heel to head! 


“ And we watched the war with bated breath, 
Skeleton boy against skeleton death!— 
Months of torture, how many such! 

Weary weeks of the stick and crutch,— 

And still a glint in the steel-blue eye 

Told of a spirit that wouldn’t die, 


“ And didn’t—Nay! more! in death's despite 
The crippled skeleton learned to write— 
‘Dear mother!’ at first, of course, and then 
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‘ Dear Captain!’ enquiring about the men. 
Captain’s answer: ‘Of eighty-and-five, 
Giffin and I are left alive.’ 


“ * Johnston pressed at the front,’ they say :— 
Little Giffin was up and away! 

A tear, his first, as he bade good-bye 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye :-— 

‘T'll write, if spared!’ There was news of fight, 
But none of Giffin! He did not write! 


“T sometimes fancy that were I king 

Of the courtly Knights of Arthur’s ring, 
With the voice of the minstrel in mine ear 
And the tender legend that trembles here— 
I'd give the best on his bended knee— 

The whitest soul of my chivalry — 

For Little Giffin of Tennessee.” 


Irwin Russell, of Mississippi, who died in 1879 at the age of 
twenty-six, was a writer of negro dialect poems of such unusual 
merit as to justify high hopes of what he might have become. 
The nature of his pieces is well-defined by Joel Chandler Harris 
in these words: “He was among the first—if not the very first— 
of Southern writers to appreciate the literary possibilities of the 
negro character, and of the unique relations existing between the 
two races before the war, and was among the first to develop them. 
The opinion of an uncritical mind ought not to go for much, but it 
seems to me that some of Irwin Russell’s negro character studies 
rise to the level of what, in a large way, we term literature. His 
negro operetta, ‘Christmas Night in the Quarters,’ is inimitable. 
It combines the features of a character study with a series of bold 
and striking plantation pictures that have never been surpassed. 

The dialect is not always the best—it is often carelessly 
written,—but the negro is there, the old-fashioned unadulterated 
negro, who is still dear to the Southern heart. 

Below are a few stanzas of Russell’s “ Mahsr John” :— 

“TI heahs a heap o’ people talkin’, ebrywhar 1 goes 

"Bout Washintum and Franklum, an’ sech gen’uses as dose ; 

I s’pose dey’s mighty fine, but heahs de pint -I’s bettin’ on: 
Dere wasn’t nar a one ob ’em come up to Mahsr John. 


“He shortly was de grates’ man de country ebber growed. 

You better had git out de way when he come ‘long de road! 
He hel’ his head up dis way, like he ’spised to see de groun’; 
An’ niggers had to toe de mark when Mahsr John was roun’. 
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“You heered me! ’twas a caution, when he went to take a ride, 
To see him in de kerridge, wid ol’ mistis by his side— 
Mulatter Bill a-dribin’, an’ a nigger on behin’, 

An’ two Kaintucky hosses tuk ’em tarin’ whar dey gwine. 


“Well, times is changed. De war it come an’ sot de niggers free, 
An’ now ol’ Mahsr John ain’t hardly wuf as much as me; 

He had to pay his debts, an’ so his lan’ is mostly gone— 

An’ I declar’ I’s sorry fur my pore ol’ Mahsr John. 


“But when I heahs ’em talkin’ ’bout some sullybrated man, — 
I listens to ’em quiet, till dey done said all dey can, 

An’ den I ‘lows dot in dem days ’at I remembers one, 

Dat gemman warn’t a patchin’ onto my ol’ Mahsr John!” 


Several names must be omitted from this brief review for, 
while few Southerners wrote many poems, there were many who 
wrote a few—often of a somewhat similar tone, inspired alike, 
perhaps, by the radiance of their land and sky. But I must men- 
tion in passing Henry Timrod, of South Carolina. His verses 
were of many kinds, from such dainty sketches as “ The Lily Con- 
fidante,” where we find the following :— 


“Love's the lover's only magic, 
Truth the very subtlest art; 

Love that feigns, and lips that flatter, 
Win no modest heart. 

“Woo her thus, and she shall give thee 
Of her heart the sinless whole, 

All the girl within her bosom, 
And her woman’s soul,” 


to Confederate war songs, sufficiently stirring to inflame hot 
breasts, of which this verse is an example :— 


“Fling down thy gauntlet to the Huns, 

And roar the challenge from thy guns ; 

Then leave the future to thy sons, 
Carolina.” 


I should now like to draw attention to Theodore O’Harra, a 
Kentuckian of Irish parentage, who, like Gray, is known by one 
poem, and that an elegy. “The Bivouac of the Dead” was writ- 
ten to commemorate the bringing ef the bodies of the Ken- 
tuckians that fell at the battle of Buena Vista, in the Mexican 
War, back to their native state for burial. Its majestic beauty 
has caused it to be generally known, the more especially as the 
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United States has stanzas of it placarded in the national ceme- 
teries. In the South, where O’Harra fought through the Civil 
War with gallantry, his poem is highly regarded. I give only the 
first and third verses :— 
“The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo ; 
No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 
On Fame’s eternal camping-ground 
Their silent tents are spread ; 
And glory guards, with solemn round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 


“ Their shivered swords are red with rust, 
Their pluméd heads are bowed ; 

Their haughty banner, trailed in dust, 
Is now their martial shroud. 

And plenteous funeral tears have washed 
The red stains from each: brow, 

And the proud forms, by battle gashed, 
Are free from anguish now.” 


There is one more name I must mention before concluding 
this brief and incomplete survey of the poetry of the Southern 
States—that of Father Ryan. A collected edition of his scattered 
works has gone through over twenty reprints, and there is hardly 
a home in the South where he is not honoured and loved. How 
often we wish that he had taken the time from religious obliga- 
tions to perfect his work, for almost all he wrote bears the mark 
of hasty composition, ill-revised, if revised at all. It will be re- 
membered that I have not claimed the quality of genius for wy 
American poet, except possibly, to some extent, for Poe wd 
Lanier; and of Father Ryan, I can only say that he combined 
with his natural poetic gifts a rare sympathy with the human 
heart in all phases of its distress, and an unending pity for its 
frailties. Perhaps it is this that has so endeared him to his own 
people. 

He recognised modestly his limitations of talent, as of effort, 
and wrote in this regard :— 

“T sing with a voice too low 
To be heard beyond to-day, 

In minor keys of my people’s woe, 
But my songs pass away. 

To-morrow hears them not— 
To-morrow belongs to fame; 

My songs, like the bird’s, will be forgot, 
And forgotten shall be my name.” 
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But he failed to realize that certain subtle, underlying forces 
of sympathetic contact will often render immortal comparatively 
simple work. The ballads of early people, primitive as they 
usually are, live eternally, because they are part of the lives and 
hearts of these people. They are read to-day by those of us who 
feel the human throbs that lie beneath the crude phrasing. So 
the poems of a later poet, although not great, may become im- 
mortal because they are loved. 

Father Ryan’s pieces fall mostly into two classes—patriotic 
and religious. The religious ones are more mystical than “‘og- 
matic, and his patriotic verses are wholly the mournful charits of 
the vanquished—proudly resigned—such as one would expect from 
a priest. I give two verses from “ The Prayer of the South,” that 
expresses this attitude. 

“My brow is bent beneath a heavy rod! 

My face is wan and white with many woes! 
But I will lift my poor chained hands to God, 

And for my children pray, and for my foes. 
Beside the graves where thousands lowly lie 

I kneel, and weeping for each slaughtered son, 
I turn my gaze to my own sunny sky, 

And pray, O Father, let Thy will be done.” 
“ My heart is filled with-anguish deep and vast! 

My hopes are buried with my children’s dust! 
My joys have fled, my tears are flowing fast! 

In whom, save Thee, our Father, shall I trust? 
Ah, I forgot Thee, Father, long and oft, 

When I was happy, rich, and proud, and free ; 
But conquered now, and crushed, I look aloft, 

And sorrow leads me, Father, back to Thee.” 

“The Sword of Robert Lee,” and “The Conquered Banner,” 
are in a somewhat similar vein. A sympathetic reply to the latter 
has been written by an Englishman, Sir Henry de Houghton, 
which shows that it has somewhat more than local fame. I quote 
the last stanza of “The Conquered Banner.” 

“Furl that Banner, softly, slowly! 
Treat it gently—it is holy— 
For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 
Let it droop there, furled forever, 
For its people’s hopes are dead!” 


Father Ryan’s poems have all an intensely sad note: not only 
those relating to the fallen South, but those that one might call 
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personal (of which there are very few), and his religious verses. 
He writes :— 
“The dials of earth may show 
The length, not the depth, of years, 
Few or many they come, few or many they go, 
But time is best measured by tears.” 

“The Song of the Mystic” gives truest expression to his own 
mystical personality. It is too long to quote entire, but will a!- 
ways repay perusal. I give the first, and two of the last verses :— 

“T walk down the Valley of Silence— 
Down the dim, voiceless Valley—alone! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown! 


“ ... far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach ; 

And I have heard songs in the Silence 
That never shall float into speech ; 

And I have had dreams in the Valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


“Do ye ask me the place of the Valley, 
Ye hearts that are harrowed by care? 

It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and His angels are there: 

And one is the dark mount of Sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of Prayer.” 


In concluding this résumé of the poetry of the Southern 
United States, it hardly seems necessary to repeat that not much 
of it is remarkable in quality or force. In the whole range of 
American work there is no ode, for instance, that equals that “On 
the Intimations of Immortality.” The descendants of Shakespeare 
and Milton have not, in the new country, measured up to their 
poetic inheritance. But my claim for the little Southern group, 
whose work I have so briefly reviewed, is that in lyrical charm, 
and grace, in sympathetic insight into the human heart, by those 
qualities that endear the poetry of a land to its people, they have 
not failed in their appeal. Genius is exceptional. We are often 
long without a poet of magnitude; and, after all, great thoughts, 
as expressed in verse, are not to be lived with every day. In our 
common joys and griefs, on the by-paths of life, how could we 
keep sweet without our simpler songs? 


. M. BRECKINRIDGE MORRISON. 











SOME THOUGHTS ON ASTRONOMY, 


IN a work on astronomy, by an eminent authority, we read: “The 
theory of probabilities compels us to believe that the bright suns 
must be outnumbered in the proportion of hundreds or thousands, 
or even of millions to one, by dark invisible stars. We must re- 
member that the incandescence by which a mass of celestial mat- 
ter is rendered visible from afar, must be regarded as a somewhat 
exceptional incident in the history of the body thus affected. The 
periods during which any individual mass of matter glows with 
such radiance must, on the average, be almost infinitesimal when 
compared with the prodigious intervals during which the body is 
dark and incapable of radiation.” But subsequent physical re- 
search, we shall see, has shown that the latter portion of this 
statement would be now quite untenable. 

The geologists and biologists demand at least one hundred 
million years merely for the period which has elapsed since the 
earth had cooled down sufficiently to support life upon its surface. 
Though these requirements had indirectly credited the sun with 
a past duration of many times one hundred million years, the 
astronomers, guided entirely by the contraction theory, could only 
allow our luminary a past lifetime of eighteen or twenty million 
years, and a future one of half that amount. Nor did the con- 
clusions of their fellow scientists appear to cause the astronomers 
to waver at all in their determinations, for the late Professor 
Young, the great authority on solar physics, states in his work, 
“The Sun”: “If it could be shown that the sun has been shining 
as now for a longer time than that (eighteen million years) the 
theory would be refuted ; but if the hypothesis be true, as it prob- 
ably is in the main, we are inexorably shut up to the conclusion 
that the total life of the solar system from its birth to its death 
is included in some such space of time as thirty million years.” 
Though the author later on alludes to catastrophes and unknown 
ways by which the sun’s heat might have been restored, he seems 
to have entertained no serious doubt as to the validity of his 
estimate. And other astronomical authorities followed in his 
wake. 
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This view, however, has now been completely revolutionized 
by the discovery of radium about twelve years ago. We have 
been informed that it has been shown that the presence in the 
sun of a comparatively small quantity of matter possessing the 
qualities of radium would amply account for as much solar energy 
as any geologist would demand. Astronomers therefore can ad- 
here to their conclusion that the contraction of the sun’s mass is a 
main source of his heat, and at the same time, by hypothecating 
a certain amount of radium as one of the solar elements, can 
grant the geologists as liberal a supply of time as they may re- 
quire. Thus, we perceive that the discovery of radium has not 
only enabled the sun’s past lifetime to be increased, physically 
speaking, from eighteen million years to many times one hundred 
million years, but has permitted the lives of the stars to be pro- 
portionally augmented. } 

The reason, when there was no other main source of supply 
known than contraction, that the astronomers were driven to limit 
the sun’s past lifetime to such a comparatively short duration as 
eighteen million years, was on account of their enormous estimates 
of our luminary’s annual outflow of heat. They calculate that the 
sun is constantly parting with as much heat as if, let us suppose, 
he were every minute converting into steam the water contained 
in a stupendous boiler, touching all parts of the solar surface. 
We have, in previous articles, ventured to show in detail that 
these estimates appear to us to be erroneous, and we will here 
merely give a brief summary of our case. 

The sun is a vast gaseous body poised in space. The par- 
ticles of his mass are vibrating with intense velocity in the ether 
in which they are immersed. Though the luminiferous ether can 
practically offer no resistance to matter in a mass, it must be able 
to do so to the infinitesimal particles of which matter is com- 
posed ; else the radiation of light and heat would be impossible. 
It would seem, therefore, that ether resistance must be the sole 
main cause of the sun’s loss of heat by radiation, and thus gravi- 
tational contraction is enabled to come into play. Awother source 
of loss, and a very serious one, is implicitly estimated when it is 
assumed that the sun is constantly parting with as much heat as 
he would be capable of communicating to some surrounding 
material substance, such as water, for instance, touching his 
surface. ff 

According to a remarkable law, a gaseous body radiating in 
space and contracting, is all the time growing hotter, and thus 
a certain amount of counter heat expansion will be produced. 
From the period when the sun was a nebula extending far beyond 
the confines of the solar system, to the present day, his tempera- 
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ture, it will be admitted, must have been increasing, on the whole. 
During all the immense epoch that the sun has been radiating 
heat, he-can only have parted with it, according to our view, in 
the form of the potential energy of position. He has now so 
much less margin left for centraction, and thus for the generation 
of heat than he had at starting. 

When the sun shall have ceased to be gaseous, and shall have 
become a solid incandescent mass, his heat, instead of increasing, 
will commence to diminish. Then, as he continues to radiate 
away his heat by means of ether resistance, molecular attraction 
will combine with gravitational contraction to ‘assist in bringing 
about his further condensation. It is possible to calculate the 
total amount of heat the sun could have generated by contraction 
from no matter how vast a nebula to his present volume; and it is 
possible to estimate the amount of heat he would be capadle of 
parting with every minute or every year to some such substance 
as water or ice surrounding and touching his surface; but it is 
impossible, we maintain, to determine the sun’s annual loss of heat 
radiating, as he is, in the void. 

We believe that, according to our view, the sun might be 
granted a longer life without the aid of the radium hypothesis, 
than he could be accorded by means of the latter, along with the 
enormous current estimates of his annual outflow of heat. 

It appears to us that the sun and the stars have been enabled 
to emit light and heat for an indefinite length of time, rather 
owing ‘to their being surrounded by the vacuum of space, of which 
condition of things the Thermos flask -is an unintentional imita- 
tion, than by the exceptional radiative properties of any of the 
elements of which the orbs are composed, though possibly radium 
may have played a large part in producing the result in question. 

Even, however, when it is conceded, to. return to where we 
began, that the lives of the stars may be enormously prolonged 
by means of radium, and other kindred substances, it might still 
be maintained that the bright suns must be vastly outnumbered 
by the dark invisible bodies, unless nature holds in reserve some 
causes of resurrection. That the latter must be the case has been 
ably argued by the great French astronomer, M. Flammarion. He 
observes: “If suns once extinguished were not again rekindled, 
there would be now no stars.in the sky, And why? Because 
creation is so ancient we may consder it eternal in the past. Since 
the epoch of their formation the innumerable suns of space have 
had ample time to die out. Compared to a past eternity, they are 
but new suns which are now shining. The earlier stars are ex- 
tinct. The idea of succession then forces itself on our mind.” He 
considers that the suns which have died out may be renewed by 
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collisions; or that the materials of the worn-out globes may be 
disintegrated by the intense cold of space, and that the dark bodies 
as. they. are carried along in the heavens may disseminate their 
constituent particles through the fields of the sky, to form the 
germs of future nebulz, and thus of suns-about to be evolved. 
For astronomers are of opinion that all stars have a nebula origin. 

When we become acquainted with certain tacts of astronomy, 
the thing that most astonishes is the appalling quantity of the 
stars. We are generally accustomed to form our conception of 
their numbers from the view obtained on ‘a clear night. But 
though they then appear a vast multitude, the impression received 
falls very far short of the stupendous reality. A telescopic photo- 
graph of quite a small portion of some regions of the sky will, 
after a lengthy exposure, produce a print covered over with white 
specks; and these are all suns. Again, thousands of the stars 
which appear to the unaided eye to be single orbs, the telescope 
can separate into pairs or groups of suns which revolve round one 
another. Then there are the wonderful star-clusters, whose dis- 
stances, we are told, surpass the astronomers’ powers of estima- 
tion, some groups being so faint as to be almost invisible. There 
are two striking types in the constellations of Hercules and 
Auriga; but the most remarkable examples are to be met with 
in the Southern Hemisphere. The innumerable stars in the 
cluster Omega Centauri present, as delineated, the appearance of 
a cloud of star-dust, each tiny grain being a sun. 

Among the nearer stars are some scarcely at all visible to 
the naked eye, while among the brighter ones are some whose 
distances are immeasurably great. It is very interesting to know 
the rank our luminary holds in the host of the heavens, namely, 
how he compares as regards light and mass with the other stars. As- 
tronomers employ the term magnitude to denote the relative 
brightness of a star. The sun is reckoned to be of about the 
fifth or sixth magnitude. Some orbs are enormously more bril- 
liant than ours. Arcturus is estimated to give one hundred times, 
and Canopus even as much as ten thousand times the light of the 
sun. The stellar masses can only be ascertained in comparatively 
few cases.. Sirius, who gives forty-eight times as much light as 
our inary, is only fourteen times as heavy. The two com- 
ponents of Mizar, the middle star in the tail of the Great Bear, 
are computed to be forty times the weight of the sun. As the 
stars in general are so much inferior in weight in proportion to 
their brightness than our luminary, it is considered that their bulk 
should be correspondingly larger. 

The milky way, or Galaxy, as it is also called, is made up of 
multitudes of telescopically minute orbs, which form a zone of 
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stars, shaped, it is thought, like a flat disc, encircling the heavens. 
It has been roughly estimated that it would take light, speeding 
at the rate of 186,000 miles a second, over three thousand 
to reach us from any portion of the Galaxy. The conjec- 
ture has been made that the system of stars to which we belong 
may consist of a star-cluster comparable to the other star-clusters ; 
and that the latter may contain orbs as numerous, and as indivi- 
dually magnificent as those in the Galaxy within which we reside. 
Should future observations confirm this view, our universe would 
have to be regarded as one of many other universes floating in 
space, and separated by vast distances from one another. ~ 

But even though the bright suns may not be greatly out- 
numbered by the dark, invisible stars, there is, besides the in- 
direct, direct evidence that the latter bodies must exist in very 
considerable quantities. There are the variable stars, of which 
Algol is a remarkable type, that owe their change of light to the 
eclipse by a dark body. A little less than every three days the 
resplendent Algol fades away in a few hours to the condition of a 
faint star, remains thus for about twenty minutes, and in two or 
three hours slowly recovers its light. The dark companion is 
about three million miles distant, and is of about the same size 
as our sun, but is only a quarter of his density. Again, in 
numerous cases where the dark companoins are not sufficiently 
near to produce an eclipse, it can be ascertained by means of the 
spectroscope that there must be a mutual revolution taking place 
between the bright sun and some large dark, invisible body round 
a common centre of gravity. Therefore, taking both the tele- 
scopic and spectroscopic companions into consideration, it is 
thought that isolated bodies like our luminary may be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, and that it may be possible that the 
large majority, at least, of the stars, are composed of two or more 
bodies. 

This fact, that so many of the stars which appear single to 
the unaided eye, consist of pairs and groups of orbs physically 
associated must give rise to an almost endless variety of stellar 
systems. And perhaps some of the revolving suns may them- 
selves be surrounded by planets and inhabited worlds. Some- 
times two stars, which revolve round one another, circle about a 
third central sun. A star in Cancer is made up of a remarkable 
group. It consists of a double star, one of which is itself double, 
and round the two revolving components of the latter the third 
star revolves. While these orbs are pursuing their mutual and 
much more lengthy revolutions, they all three wend their way 
about a large dark central body in 17} years. Miss Clerke thus 
describes the group: “A cool, dark globe, clothed possibly with 
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the vegetation appropriate to those strange climes, and plentifully 
stocked, it may be, with living things, is waited on for the supply 
of their needs by three vagrant suns, the motions of which it 
controls, while maintaining the dignity of its own comparative 
rest.” 

It is considered that all the “fixed” stars must have proper 
motions, though in some cases they are difficult to detect. Other- 
wise, during long ages, the orbs would have fallen together. Our 
luminary, accompanied by his retinue of planets, is travelling at 
the rate of not less than twelve miles a second, in a northerly 
direction towards the constellation Lyra. And many of the other 
stars can be ascertained to be speeding along far more rapidly 
than this. Nothing so impresses one with the immensity of the 
heavens and the stupendous distances the stars are separated from 
one another, as the reflection that if Ptolemy were to arise from 
his sleep of two thousand years, he would not perceive, we are 
told, any change to have taken place in the relative positions of 
the stars, notwithstanding the velocity with which they have been 
moving through space during all those centuries. The force which 
guides the stars in their courses cannot be gravitation, but must 
be the outcome of some unknown law which remains for a future 
Newton to discover. 

It is considered that collisions might take place at rare in- 
tervals between two of the extinct suns that are presumably wan- 
dering throughout space, and to this origin has been sometimes 
attributed the sudden appearance of a “new” star. It would 
seem, therefore, that there should be nothing impossible in the 
notion of a bright sun capturing a dark body, and possibly in cer- 
tain exceptional cases, the presence of the invisible companion 
may be thus accounted for. When the sun shall have condensed 
into a cool, solid mass, he will make a world 300,000 times as 
large as ours. Perhaps, in the very remote future, when he shall 
have ceased to radiate light and heat to his planets, and shall 
have become extinct, he may be captured by some majestic orb 
in all the prime of its vigour and splendour, and our luminary’s 
surface may furnish a theatre for the display of scenery and life 
on a far grander scale than that with which we are acquainted 
upon the earth. Or even before our globe shall have been bereft 
of its inhabitants, it might be within the bounds of possibility 
that the sun should capture a dark body, and thus’ another, and, 
perhaps, a larger moon would appear in our heavens. The event 
might have no more disastrous result than that which would accrue 
to the astronomers of the future, who should have great difficulty 
in calculating the planetary orbits, on account of the perturbations 
that would be introduced into these by the new arrival. 
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We have now taken a brief glance at some of the most 
salient features of the orbs around us, as revealed by the light of 
modern observations and research. A great astronomer has stated 
that, after he had placed himself in such a position that he could 
scan the whole vault ot heaven in one view, he knew of no way 
in which so complete a rest could be obtained tor the weary soul, 
and in which the mind could be so relieved trom the burden of 
all human anxiety as by the contemplation of the spectacle pre- 
sented by the starry heavens under the conditions described. For 
the study of astronomy, while it vastly increases our admiration 
of the magnificence and glory of the universe, and in a like degree 
strengthens our higher hopes and beliefs, reduces to infinitesimal 
proportions the troubles and cares as well as the interests and 
ambitions of our little world. 


W. GOFF. 





A CHRISTOPHANY. 


Leagues of gray sand, a crescent moon, the cry 
Of distant seagulls, where the waves and sky 
Melt into: one, and over the dim west 
Light of cool, gracious daffodils, and rest ; 

Laid on a bosom of blue opal green 

Sprinkled with clouds as islands, and between 
Windows and lanes of glory; brown sails bright 
Washed in the sunset to a warm delight, 

And at mid-moment caught. Three figures, fair 
In interchange of thought and evening air 
Touched to a pensive colouring ; wild drift 
Travelled from far, and tussocks of the thrift 
Climbing in hungry contest for dear life, 
Against the north wind’s blast and bitter knife. 
Huge billows breaking on a level shore, 

As they did beat for centuries before 

And yet will beat through centuries again, 
Wild music, as of madness dipt in pain 
Predestined, deep; a front of hostile surge 
Marching to meet, with foam and iron scourge 
And passion that must leave its biting brand, 
The equal front of calm, commensurate land, 

In broken ranks but one unfaltering line 

Arméd and instant, capt by the clear shine 

And reaching out o’er spaces drear and rude, 
Till lost at last in blank infinitude. 


THE Poet SINGS. 


“Lo, the Lord came down in weakness 
And the Lord rose up, in strength ; 
From the triumph of His meekness, 
To a home in hearts at length. 

He had left the Church and altars 
Whence the fire had long gone out, 
And the lip that lightly palters 

With the Truth in traitor doubt. 





the Lord put off the splendour, 
And the Lord put on the shame, 
And He hid in dumb surrender 
The dread lightnings of His Name; 
As he entered through the portal 
Of a humble, human breast, 
And enveloped the Immortal 
In a lowly lot at rest. 
For He fitter knew the cottage 
Than He knew of old the shrine, 
And a feast of herbs and pottage 
Was more sweet than precious wine ; 
When the faith was brightly burning, 
And the love’s green tendrils turning 
From the shadow of the passing 
To the dawn of the Divine. 


. O, the Lord raised high the sorrows, 
And the Lord laid low the joys; 
As a child, for fairer morrows, 
Casts aside its broken toys. 
And He chose the paltry pittance 
Of the labourer, when He stood 
Strong and pure, nor grudged admittance 
To whate’er was grand and good. 
He relieved the fainting brother. 
From the thought that was a thorn, 
While He made the burden other 
And bore all the scars and scorn. 
*Mid the clamour of the crying 
And the darkness of the dying, 
He walked on with sure white footsteps, 
And His Face was as the morn.” 


THE PHILOSOPHER OBJECTS. 


“You err, dear Justin, with your poet’s plea 
By the long thunder of the Northern sea, 
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And idly talk as winds and waves ;. the times 
Yet will not hearken to your tinkling chimes, 
That toy and trifle-with the skirt of things 
And leave the Truth in misty murmurings, 
Untouched, unriddled. Earth is still a round 
Of endless conflict, a brute battle ground 
Made for the strongest animal, whose claws 
Cut deepest in the hug of Death; your laws 
Tickle the surface only, and the heart 

Abides unchanged by the veneer of Art 

Or Science.” 


JUSTIN. 


“Nay, my grim Professor, sered — 

With over-wisdom, in the flesh ensphered, 
Fogged by dull theories on the plane of sense 
Opening no loophole lattice in the Immense 
Above, around, and under us. The mask 
Itself is meaning, and the truth the task, 

And the horizon hope, and limit light 

Or bridge and pathway ; your beast reigning Might 
Holds but outside; it charms and cheats the gaze 
Tangled in webs of gossamer and haze, 

The envelope and sophistry of all. 

For, lo, beneath the tumult and the call 
Contending for mere mastery, in black shades 
Or shambles and red reek, from masquerades 
Of mummers posing and imposing, gleam 
Great harmonies of Love in stone and stream, 
Hidden and yet no secret, through the bars 
And bounds that perish—a bright veil of stars. 
The future is my earth, my heaven your screen 
That clokes and thereby gives us the Unseen— 
Read in denial.” 


HERO. 

“ Justin, something Aere, 
Not in my brain by arguments austere, 
Nor all within my heart, that comes and goes 
Most gently as a babe on white tip-toes 
And smiles and whispers, angel half, half thought, 
Into the fibres of my being wrought, 
Tells me the same; I cannot prove the fact; 
I know there is a blessed golden pact, 
Invisible, and beyond the night of awe, 
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Between the different worlds, and love is law 
And law is love at bottom ; past the gates, 
Behind appearance, each co-operates 

With each to one grand, predetermined end ; 
And unto this the waste and suffering tend, 
As surely as the waves roll to the shore— 
And in the Kosmos peace reigns at the core.” 


She spoke, the great waves boomed, a curlew near 
Complained a moment, as with sudden fear, 

And zigzagged by on tumbled wing; the bell 

Of evensong’s pure over-worldly spell 

Chimed in afar; a little breeze awoke 

And from the walls of silence then outbroke, 
Talking to them a season in that strain 

Which all men know, and yet cannot explain 

By our dull words, the tongue of Nature; slant 
Came down, on scurfy hummocks coarse and scant, 
Soft beams transfiguring them to cloth of gold ; 
Sandpipers played; a mystery yet untold, 
Unfathomed, but of comfort, on the Three 

(As moonrise on the shadow of a tree) 

Fell; though the crude philosopher’s reply 
Kicked at the presence of sweet gramarye. 


FELIX. 
“The magic of the scene beguiles, fair mad, 
The credulous heart, with meanings all unsaid, 
Unwrit, in earth’s big book; but lightly dreamed 
In fancy, drawing from the surface seamed 
Sights given by it alone.” 


JUSTIN. 

“Nay, Hero’s mind, 
With yours and Nature’s, too, are both entwined 
And wrought, one piece, of the same fabric pure 
In the same loom that makes our reason sure 
To light us forth; and these to that respond ; 
Else none could work, and none take steps beyond 
The present use, but prisoned in a round 
Sordid and mean, fret vainly at the bound 
Of iron; we cannot see a view though vague 
Not in the world, which is no empty plague 
Meant but to dazzle with delusive thought 
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And idle visions that are names and nought ;. 
Feeling and fancy both have worth and weight, 
And are no tricks of tantalizing freight 

But portion of us, flesh and bone, and knit 

As we of finite stuff and infinite. 

Like answers like, deep calls to deep, the guess 
Even is the fringe of the Almighty’s dress 

That sweeps through space; we cannot keep outside 
Nature and Nature’s laws, nor once divide 

Part from its part at will; our wildest dreams 
Have something true, and grant immortal gleams.” 


FELIX. 
“O my heart’s wish beats tune and time indeed 
With yours; but sadly age doth age succeed 
And system system, building up a throne 
Of fancy and feeling, and sweet prayers alone ; 
Whereon ye plant your Conscience as a king 
And prate of moral sense, and loudly sing 
The praises of the last new creed or cult, 
Though but a leaf or fruit of years’ result ; 
Babbling of what ye think the soul, a train 
Of sick secretions hoarded in the brain, 
And huddled up by old heredity 
To pious forms and State hypocrisy. 
Free will! The fiction of the bird that flies, 
From perch to perch, and lives on mocking lies, 
And deems the confines of its petty cage 
The compass of a universal stage. 
I see no sign of Providence, no clue 
To your conjectured God within the blue 
Which men deem heaven, nor on earth’s varied green, 
Nor in the boundless firmament between ; 
But blind, stark death, and wild assurance laid 
By souls imagined on imagined aid 
Somewhere above—by creatures that drift on 
Like bubbles coming and like bubbles gone, 
Borne whence they know not to an unknown shore, 
Desolved in gases to be made once more.” 


JUSTIN SINGS. 
“Man must be better than the stone, 
Nor builded up of dust alone. 
What if my body die or live? 
I know a spirit dwells in me 
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Though tangled in a mortal mesh, 
And takes of glory but to give 
From summits that no eye can see, 
And moulds like clay the plastic flesh. 
I find my inmost thought is free, 

And will its proud prerogative 

To burst the grave and bloom afresh— 
Man must be better than the stone. 


Man must be higher than the flower, 
Though death be portion of his dower. 
I feel the currents through me flow 
Which rise in some celestial urn, 

And breathe of my dear native land ; 
While tears like tendrils in me grow 
Which with diviner meanings burn, 
And wash me from the daily brand 
Of sordid uses that return ; 

I am not bound to cares below, 


But upon stages larger stand— 
Man must be higher than the flower. 


Man must be nobler than the beast, 
Who has of love a hidden feast. 

I hear from far the matin chimes, 
They mingle with my complin bell 
Which hath been sounding low and long; 
They call to me from fairer climes 
And in my bosom swoon and swell, 
Till trust awakens calm and strong 
And all is wonderful and well. 

The echo of the broader times, 
Makes music in my evensong— 
Man must be nobler than the beast. 


Man must to God Himself be kin, 

If He is true to life within. 

I see the Passion, and the mark 
Wide through the world, of Blesséd Feet 
That took the point from every thorn, 
And lift white beacons in the dark ; 
They left the wayside Marah sweet, 
And eased the burden to be borne. 
My happy soul goes out to meet 
The Splendour whence it is a spark, 
In secret and perpetual morn— 

Man must to God Himself be kin. 
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Man must be man and something more, 
Who looks not after, but before. 

What if the body live or die? 

I know my heart permits no bar - 
And mocks at measured Time and Space, 
Nor can its glorious teaching lie; . 
And bigger even than any star, 

It looks arid lives upon God’s Face. 

Nor may it keep one fleshly scar, 

That finds the tenderest earthly tie 

A shadow on its dwelling-place— 

Man must be man and something more.” 


FELIX. 


“ Assumption and presumption both! No less, 
Dear bard, though with true notes of tenderness 
Touched and illumed. Subjective strains are good, 
And closer join our bonds of brotherhood, 

But cannot, do not prove (and never will) 

One fact beyond your poet heart and skill. 
Heaven is not built of metaphors, and God 


Who, you believe, lifts up the Ruler’s rod, 
Must yet be something not a flower of speech, 
A figure, that you bid us to beseech. 

No dumb negation, no dim abstract term 

For man or beast, that would not help a worm! 
I want a worthy Object, and no act 

Of faith, but resting on the rock of Fact.” 


HERO. 


“Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings, Truth 
Is sweetly taught and shrined in breasts of youth 
That almost break with gladness, when they find 
They live in God and only speak His Mind, 
However ill. I am not wise, but yet 

What He hath spoken I cannot forget. 

The love I feel is but His holy breath 

Kindled in me, and conqueror of death. - 

I would not prove His grandeur, if I might ; 

It is enough to know; I have the sight. 

Nor ask I further of Him, I possess 

Within the Peace of His pure Righteousness.” 
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JUSTIN. 
“The child’s heart is the man’s serene defence 
In awful might of utter innocence 
And the great Heart of God Himself, who sways 
By gentleness the worlds along their ways 
Widening ; and though the One supreme throughout 
And with a throne of thunders girt about, 
Yet is the humblest thing of all, and bends 
Lowest achieving His consummate ends. 
And when I lay me down, with simple trust, 
Prostrate before Him in the very dust 
And conscious of my burden and the ill, 
I find Him there—but lesser, lower still.” 
Fast from the sky the colour drew, and day 
Upon its death-bed slowly passed away ; 
The moon, a silver boat above, rode on 
Brighter and braver still; the sails had gone 
Past the horizon, and a dimpling gust 
Flattened the sea and frolicked in the dust 
Around them. Hero took the poet’s hand 
Proffered, and scribbled letters on the sand, 
And dreamed and opened wide eyes towards the west. 
Felix lay fretting with a strange unrest, 
And turned dark pages of a book ; the sound 
Of dim remembered prayers seemed wandering round 
Sadly, like homeless birds, that sought in vain 
Peace in the shattered nest from shock and pain. 
Then weary footsteps dragged, and from the wild 
Broad waste the shadow of a gipsy child 
Loomed, and upon the shadows of the shore 
Sat singing thoughts which she could hold no more. 


CHILD SINGS. 


“I’m no gipsy girl—I know 
Where the pretty fountains flow, 
Sweeter than the brooks below ; 
Something near 

Something dear 

Tells me I am better born, 

Not a beggar child of scorn 


Makes my bosom bloom and sing, 
Like the birds and flowers in Spring. 
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I’m no gipsy girl, I keep 
Far away in corners deep, 
At my little house of sleep, 
Garments bright 


Blotting out my ugly seams ; 
Posies new, 

Fire and dew, 

Fall where’er my feet have trod— 
I'm a broken piece of God. 


I’m no gipsy girl, I see 

Truths which I will whisper thee, 
Crimson cloud or homing bee. 

I am fair, 

Earth and air 

Meet to make my beauty such, 
Give me of their treasures much 
And the last enchanting touch. 
Only ye 

Love and see 

All the marvels of my face, 

And a glory’s hidden grace. 


I'm no gipsy girl, I feel 

Now that angels come and kneel 
And the world’s foundations reel, 
At my throne 

Here alone ; 

When I sit upon the sand, 

And just wave my careless hand 
Lifted with the least command. 
Voices loud, 

Voices proud 

Sing soft music in my ear, 
Wonders which none else can hear. 


I’m no gipsy girl, I hold 

Somewhere safe my boards of gold— 
~ Joys and jewels manifold. 

Something sure, 


pure 
Wraps me round from cruel harms, 
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And the breezes murmur charms 
Kinder than my mother’s arms. 
Secret sights, 

All delights, 

Make me Heaven of leaf or sod— 
I’m a broken piece of God.” 


They hearkened, wondering, and the shadows crept 
Closer in curtained pomp, and stillness stept 
Audibly on their souls, and the pure calm 

Sent up to God its incense like a psalm. 


Then “ Hallel!” cried a Voice! And now, a Shape, 
Kindled by dusk which silence seemed to drape, 
Was at their side; and, lo, a toil-worn Man 

With eyes like benedictions and a plan 

Written of love and sorrow on his face, 

Spoke uninvited in sweet words of grace. 

“Night comes, and brings its needed balm, and morn 
Breaks on the underworld in music born ; 

Day follows day, and some celestial spark 

Lies in the bosom of the blackest dark 

Folded in sleep as death ; but faith is strong 

Still to prevail over the regnant wrong, 

And draws the light that is a nation’s dower 

Forth from its tomb till all the world is flower. 
Work and rejoice! Rest and be glad in God! 
Build up new altars of no crumbling clod, 

Or stone or metal; quarry prayer and praise 
Whereon a goodly sacrifice to raise, 

The lives of men, who love and toil and spend 
Themselves for others to Creation’s end 

In loftier issues. Of one piece is all, 

And man is God unrealized, by fall 

To vaster heights and fairer at the last 

Lifted, though Heaven and earth be overcast. 
Work on, and water lands with fruitful tears 

Risen from true hearts, and then through hallowed years 
The yoke of iron shall yield to softer ties, 

And labour walk to heavenly harmonies!” 


He ceased, and from his brow a glory brake, 
Most like that splendour when the hills awake 
And sunrise leaps from top to top, and night 
Discomfited rolls off in sullen flight. 
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Gold seemed his garments, and his person flame 
Bodied in shining clouds that clothed the frame 
With lovely terrors; and white waves of fire 

Pulsed through the awfulness in sweet attire 
Restrained, and tempered to another use 

And lowlier service in its power profuse. 

They gazed spellbound and dumb. And on the sky 
A great Cross reared its solemn agony 

Above him. And the troubled moon stept in 
Obscured by that strange brightness, as of sin 
Conscious; the wild shore shuddered, not with dread . 
But utterness of joy, at the calm tread 

Of Him who melted in the mists, and passed 

From sight, a moment by the water glassed, 

With hands upraised in blessing, and the sign 
Which makes toil triumph. and even pain benign. 


With one consent they knelt, awe-struck and mute; 
While from the stillness, as a lonely lute, 

A bird burst into song, a glad free rush 

Of praise that set on fire the sacred hush 

And bade it thrill with echoes; the last light 
Went out in heaven and on the world’s delight, 

And left them praying still. The gipsy maid 

Had vanished, at her boldness half-afraid, 
Half-pleased ; the troubled wind was tired and slept ; 
Justin seemed rapt, and Felix dumbly wept. 

Hero alone found voice, though breath was scant, 
And in the silence poured her passion chant. 


HERO’s HYMN. 


“ Over the purple heaven the cloud, 
As eyelid rests upon the eye; 
Under the rose a glorious tear 
Dropping, when winds abroad are loud 
And then a sudden gust goes by, 
Dew of delicious fear. 

Over my heart a hope 

Dark with its dazzling ray, 

Under my breast 

A sweet unrest 

Breathed by a sky of broader scope, . 
Breath of the brighter day. 





A Christophany. 


Fountains of beauty well within __ 
Poured through my being’s very veins, 
Washing its purpose brave and strong ; 
Sorrow of love, whence joys begin, 
Weaves into light my tangled skeins 
Till all my blood is song. 

Summer and spring are drawn 

Full into me and mine, 

Blossoms of both 

Replight their troth 

Pledged from the everlasting Dawn 
Down to the death Divine. 


This is the secret taught by Time, 
Read in the woof of riddling years, 
Wrought to the sum of perfect things ; 
This is the chant of every chime, 
Meeting of lips, and clash of spears, 
Even in the broken springs. 
Wonder that has no girth, 

Blessing that knows not bound, 
Future of might 

And orbed delight 

Proved in the bliss of second birth, 
Seed of a holy ground. 


Over the cloud the purple heaven, 
And radiance upon radiance lies ; 
Under the tear that shall not fall, 
Reddens the rose with perfume’s leaven ; 
Mix with the hours’ eternities, 
Making and moulding all 

Over my heart a hush, 

Sign of the bursting pod, 
Wrapping me in 

From touch of sin, 

Biddeth the soul arise and rush 
Forth to the Present God.” 


Echoed by other voices, as they thought, 
Far, far away and yet most nearly brought 
To one grand bursting harmony, her song 
Spilled its full cup of music loud and long 
Over the bounds of Time and Space, and ran 
Upward and onward to a broader plan 
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For ever rippling out, a tender tide 

Of love and glory, wonderful and wide. 

As though the passion of her wingéd words 

Took form and flame in countless choirs of birds 
Or angels, bridging the great gulf of night 

With sweetest sounds and arcs of living light, 
Forth to the radiant summit where God smui’d 
Down on His world, the one Eternal Child. 

Then rose the Three, and through the darkening land 
Paced homeward; Hero’s pure shy hand 

Married to Justin’s, as some soft white dove 

(That condescends to earth from bowers above) 
Sinks on its own and flutters in the nest, 

And gathers all dear murmurs to its breast. 

But at her side, to link a threefold cord, 

A Shape that looked the Shadow of the Lord! 
Felix behind trod silently, and felt 

Walls of the prison-house wherein he dweit 
Cracking and crumbling, and new splendid beams 
Of a strange Presence mixed with the old dreams 
That lent his childhood half its glow and grace, 
Framing the picture of his mother’s face. 

Night reigned, stars gleamed, a distant flock 
Tinkled with bells, and the gray belfry clock 
Knolled forth from ivied immemorial tower 
Solemn the summons of the complin hour. 

And through the Church, which, as kind human arms, 
Opened its door, and with diviner charms 
Welcomed the weary from their wanderings back 
To home and God and the everlasting track, 
They passed—the Three—from clouds of care and strife 
Into the fulness of the larger life. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


THE CORONATION. 


WHEN these lines appear in print the Coronation of King George 
V. and his Consort will be an accomplished fact. We have no 
desire to exaggerate the political importance of the Crown when 
we say that every such Coronation marks the opening of a new 
era, and as such is attended with considerable anxiety. In pro- 
portion as Governments have become more truly democratic, the 
personal influence of the occupant of the throne has grown, and 
one single faux pas on the King’s part might well shake the very 
foundations of the Empire. It is precisely because these founda- 
tions are so elastic, so informal, rooted in sentiment rather than in 
law, in voluntary allegiance and not in force of arms, that the 
personal equation plays so important a réle in their preservation. 
Happily, these interests are, we believe, safe in the keeping of 
King George V. So far, he has, perhaps, not given proof of what 
has been aptly called the “encyclopedic care” of Queen Victoria, 
or of the conciliatory genius and profound knowledge of foreign 
politics that marked out King Edward VII., but these are things 
that may be cultivated and acquired, and there are qualities he 
has made peculiarly his own—a happy combination of regal dig- 
nity and evident sympathy with the people, a frmness of personal 
opinion that will never make him the tool of any party in the 
State, and, most important of all, a knowledge of and interest in. 
the great Dominions beyorf® the seas that has never been equailed 
by any of his predecessors. These are great qualities, and qualities 
needed at the present time of crisis in home and Imperial affairs. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 


Chance has willed it that the year of King George V.’s Coro- 
nation should also be that of a great Imperial Conference. We 
say “great” advisedly. It has not produced any results very 
startling to the eye; it has set its face resolutely against any cut 
and dried schemes of federation, and we fear it has not run so 
fast or so far as Sir Joseph Ward would desire. In these things 
we cannot help thinking it has shown its wisdom. British poli- 
tical institutions are not a creation, but a growth. Imperial 
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Federation is an inspiring goal—in striving towards it Liberals 
and Unionists are of one mind; but to be lasting it must be the 
result of slow and continuous growth. A scheme of Imperial 
Federation imposed on the Empire by any Cabinet or Conference 
would be smashed in twelve months. Only by progress along the 
lines of free co-operation and mutual support between all the sister 
nations of the Empire will real unity be achieved; it may be long 
in coming, but when it does come it will be lasting and real. If 
we turn to the practical results of the Cofiference we note three 
points of vital importance. The first is the resolve to establish a 
Royal Commission to investigate into and report upon the material 
and commercial resources of the Empire. -If the personnel of this 
Commission be well chosén, its report will be worth dozens of 
flashy Birmingham Preference Policies. The second is the ap- 
proval by the Dominions of the Declaration of London; this is a 
notable triumph for Sir Edward Grey, whose explanatory speech 
converted a somewhat suspicious Conference, and, so doing, .:e- 
conciled to the Declaration important sections of the home elec- 
torate who had at first opposed it. The third and most important 
is the fact that for the first time in our history the Imperial 
Government took the Colonial Premiers frankly and fully :nto 
their confidence in those delicate matters of Foreign Policy where 


hitherto the Dominions had had to follow blindly the lead of the 
Mother Country. The enormous significance of this step is at 
once apparent, and the thanks of all good citizens are due to the 
Government for their promptness and good sense in taking ae 
initiative in this matter. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Happily, the situation which Sir Edward Grey had to explain 
to the Colonial Statesmen, while not without its difficulties and 
dangers, is, on the whole, satisfactory. In its immediate effects 
at least, it centres round these two ancient cauldrons of disorder, 
Morocco and the Near East, and the events of the last few weeks 
in both these regions are of the greatest significance. While it is 
difficult to say one week what will happen the next in the Bal- 
kans, it seems unlikely that the Albanian revolt will lead to any 
very startling consequences just yet. We have by no means done 
with Albania, and in a year or two the attention of Europe will be 
very forcibly drawn to that quarter, but the present movement is 
quite premature. It has served to demonstrate what every student 
of foreign affairs knew well enough, that in any revolt against the 
Turks, the Albanians could reckon on the help of Montenegro and 
the active sympathies of Italy. But it has demonstrated more 
than that. The greatest danger to European peace of late years 
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has been the impotence of Russia, that found its ultimate Canossa 
two or three years ago at the time of the Austro-Servian conflict. 
“La Russie recule pour mieux sauter,” M. Délcassé said at that 
time. The Albanian revolt has given Russia the opportunity to 
show all interested parties that she has finished retreating, and is 
now ready to spring. The effect of this demonstration was imme- 
diate. Locally, it nipped in the bud an interesting Austrian 
scheme to continue the “southward expansion” process of the 
Dual Monarchy. The Cabinet of Vienna fell into line immediacely 
and made representations to the Porte which, if report be true, 
accorded ill with its more private communications a few days be- 
fore. But the effect was not only local; it very unexpectedly 
solved grave difficulties in Morocco. Circumstances that seemed 
plausible enough made it apparently necessary tor France to send 
General Moinier with a strong force to Fez, and from there to 
Mequinery. Everybody knows the French have gone to Fez; no 
one knows when they will leave Fez. Whatever official and offi- 
fious journalists may say, the Moinier column is the last nail in 
the coffin of Moorish independence. How, then, is it that Ger- 
many has not interfered?- Because Russia is back again on the 
scene, ready to play her part, and because Sir Edward Grey, with 
commendable good sense and firmness stood by France. 

It is difficult to resist the conclusion that some sort of a deal 
has been made between France and Germany as the result of these 
altered conditions, though it is equally difficult to give its exact 
tenor. Perhaps some idea of it may be gleaned from the course 
that will be taken by the negotiations over the Cameroons border, 
and those concerning the financing of the Baghdad railway. This 
agreement naturally made Spain nervous, hence the clumsily stage- 
managed expedition to Alcazar; but the negotiations now on foot 
between Paris and Madrid ought to remove this nervousness with- 
out much difficulty. 

The net result of the month’s events abroad is excellent from 
the point of view of the friends of peace. Two exceedingly awk- 
ward corners have been turned by the lumbering coach of the 
European concert, and for the next few weeks at least the road 
seems fairly straight and clear. 


THE INSURANCE BILL. 


While the Coronation festivities have deadened for the 
time popular interest in the Parliamentary Crisis, they hardly seem 
to have damped the ardour of the medical opponents of the Na- 
tional Insurance Bill Probably “opponents” is too harsh a term ; 
most doctors are quite in sympathy with the Bill, but only wish to 
see it altered in reference to the medical profession. The issues 
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are complicated, and it is somewhat difficult, out of a maze of con- 
flicting predictions, to see exactly what would happen under the 
Bill to the average general practitioner. This much, at any rate, 
seems clear, that in but few cases would his position be improved, 
while, in some cases at least, unless free choice of doctors be 
given, it would be almost completely ruined. ‘It is, therefore, with 
satisfaction that we note that the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
preparing to make considerable concessions. The medical pro- 
fession deserves well of the community, and it would be deeply 
regrettable were it to labour under a sense of injustice. One 
remark imposes itself. It seems strange, almost culpably strange, 
that when it was known that such a measure was being drafted, 
Mr. Lloyd George did not seek, and the General Medical Council 
did not offer, expert advice as to the position of the medical 
profession. 


SCOTTISH LAND. 


The only other event of first-class interest in home affairs has 
been the renewed passing of the Scottish Smallholders Bill. The 
census figures for Scotland are terribly eloquent on the necessity 
for immediate action. We most earnestly trust that the Govern- 
ment, whose course in this matter has not always been above 
suspicion of lukewarmness, will strike while the iron is hot, and 
will strike hard. The moment is favourable; the Unionist mem- 
bers for Scottish constituencies have weakened their opposition— 
their favourite weapons have been wrenched from their hands by 
that accusing census. The Highlands are up in arms in demand 
for the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing less than the Bill. The 
counties of Ross and Sutherland gave a majority of 2,464 to 
Mr. James Ian Macpherson, a brilliant young Edinburgh graduate 
who came before them pleading for the cause of “the waste ‘and 
and the landless people.” Scotland has been long enough bled 
of the finest of her sons, who are driven to seek out beyond the 
seas what is given to deer and grouse in their own country. She 
demands that the Bill she has clamoured for so long be put on the 
Statute Book this year. And we are bound to confess that, 
should the Government fail in its duty at this juncture, it will have 
richly deserved to forfeit the confidence of the Scottish people. 


“ VINDEX.” 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the rier title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 
set apart 1 om the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
ideas or measures it advocates. The me pack is to facilitate the expres- 
— of — ——— writers of yah mental power and culture, who, while they are 
, yet differ widely on special points of great 

led Geaaem, Wath toon Ge Mines int ome each other. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, 


A CERTAIN friend of mine (let none inquire the sage’s name, for 
he hath a mortal fear of publicity, and hath sealed me to silence), 
a certain friend of mine, I say, hath observed that, of our novelists, 
Dickens is the greatest genius, Thackeray the greatest artist, 
Scott the greatest combination of genius and artist—in short, the 
greatest novelist. Which observation, to be sure, leaves Mr. 
Meredith and Mr. Hardy, not to mention Mr. Wells, out in the 
cold. But I don’t know but it might be accepted unreservedly, 
nevertheless. 

Whether or no William Makepeace Thackeray is worthy to 
be thus pedestalled, none will deny that he is worthy of some 
remembrance and recognition in this year of Our Lord 1911, the 
centenary of his birth. What celebrations are to be held I know 
not; but, assuredly, when, in the following year, the name of 
Charles Dickens is to be so profusely honoured, it will be lament- 
able if no voice is raised to call to affectionate remembrance our 
most genial and kindly satirist. 

In point of natural genius, Thackeray was, perhaps, not the 
equal of Dickens. He was not, like Dickens, prodigal of his 
powers, but kept them in check, and used them with more artistic 
effect ; the impressiveness of his language in his finest passages 
is the result very largely of the reservation of his powers for such 
supreme moments, and of the contrast with the soberness and 
restraint, and level excellence of his general style. He had not 
the riotous splendour of imagination of Dickens, but he had a 
more sober and steady consistency of insight; he had not the 
furious picturesqueness of description of Dickens, but he had the 
power to draw soft and gentle scenes that the reader may linger 
over and rejoice in, and that improve increasingly on acquaintance. 

But if Thackeray's genius shows somewhat of a hodden gray 
beside the bizarre patchwork of Dickens, his art is immeasurably 
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superior to the latter’s. He exercises care, discretion, the power 
ef choice in a manner impossible to his impulsive rival. He shuns 
melodrama and sickly sentiment, which at times prevail over 
Dickens, and writes with naturalness and carefully ascertained 
truth. 

We may realise the contrast between Thackeray and Dickens 
most distinctly in their poetry. 

Both tried their hands a little at poetry, but neither are 
reckoned among the great poets of their day. Thackeray failed 
to reach the topmost heights of Parnassus because his keenness 
of vision showed him the flaws in the noblest men and the noblest 
causes, and so precluded rhapsody—for rhapsodise artificially he 
would not. Dickens failed from lack of art and zsthetic taste, 
and by reason of his tendency to caricature. 


The source of Thackeray’s greatness was in this keenness of 
vision, and the sincerity, resulting in exceptional fairmindedness, 
with which he followed it. It is this sincerity which produces that 
final masterliness and convincingness of character-drawing, which 
produces scenes that make one glow with recognition of their 
humanity and naturalness. Herein lies the fault of mary modern 
novelists, that they are not sufficiently sincere. They do not 
deliberately draw monstrosities, they conform to nature, they ac- 
quiesce in nature, but they do not trouble to seek out the depth of 
utter naturalness. They are not actively and positively natural, 
as were the earlier Victorian Masters, but passively and negatively 
natural. We can never enthuse over their characters. They are 
not necessarily more concerned with the outward manifestation of 
manners and habits than with the deeper qualities of humanity. 
Theirs is not that superficiality, but it is the superficiality of a Jess 
firm and vigorous touch altogether. 

Thackeray’s style—a matter for especial consideration in the 
Greatest Artist—is singularly pure and restramed, and simple 
to familiarity. At first, indeed, to one accustomed to the fervour 
of Dickens, his manner seems distant and unsympathetic, but in- 
timacy with his works reverses this first impression most com- 
pletely. No more sympathetic man ever wrote, and his sympathy 
is even wider and more extensive, by reason of his justice cf 
mind, than that of Dickens. If it seems to be less fervent, it is 
because it flows in less narrow channels. 


That Thackeray’s language should be so quiet, unaffected, 
aid natural, is a rematkable fact, considering the prevailing literary 
fashions of his day. For, when Thackeray first adventured :tc 
fu tion, Bulwer was the “lion” of the day—Bulwer of the perfervid 
platitudes, the hysterical heroics, the shallow (dare I suggest sham) 
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sentimentality and florid fury of description. And as Thackeray 
wrote on, and reached Fame, he had as contemporaries Dickens, 
the essentially dramatic, sometimes even melodramatic; Lever, 
the riotous; Ainsworth, the stilted. 

Thackeray’s stories are told almost as they might be told 
round a fireside, told not as ghost stories for the edification of the 
company, but quietly, between puffs of a pipe by someone in a 
reminiscent vein, to some co-partner in past days. To be sure, 
the characters are more firmly handled, and are consistently de- 
veloped, but the manner of the telling is thus unaffected and 
natural. : 
Though a satirist, he was not unduly addicted to epigram, 
and was not afraid of putting down plainly a truth, even though 
it had become a truism. He strove after the best manner of 
expression, whether it was original or not. His works certainly 
contain many odd, original turns of speech and phrases, but, un- 
like some of our most notable moderns, he never sacrificed truth 
and simplicity of speech to a craving for originality. 

As might be expected of a man of so wide an _ outlook, 
Thackeray never restricted -his books to the pointing of a definite 
moral. Save for the one general purpose, nobly pursued through- 
out the whole of his works, of telling the truth and shaming the 
devil, he wrote novels without a purpose. But his works are, 
nevertheless, a veritable mine for such persons as are minded to 
extract a moral from them. Thackeray’s virtue lies in this—that 
he never strains after a moral, never twists his characters or in- 
cidents—as a man writing with one set, restricted purpose, does 
almost of necessity—to point a moral. 

Thackeray does not, with all this general excellence and sim- 
plicity of style, slur over his characters. Indeed, there are those 
rey the critics that consider Thackeray’s characters his chief 

His characters are almost invariably distinctive; yet not so 
by reason of any monstrosity, for they are as invariably natural. 
Also he does not always fit his creatures with a character, and 
make them live up to this first appearance, but often introduces 
a subtle evolutionary process. For instance, Pendennis passes 
through many phases of development ; and, again, the Ethel New- 
come who visits “Codd Colonel” is vastly different from Ethel 
Newcome the débutante, and again from Ethel Newcome the 
child; yet both characters develop with perfect consistency and 
naturalness. 

This development of character is outlined by a method en- 
tirely different from that of George Eliot. Thackeray busies 
himself, not so much with the mental problems of his characters, 
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as with that silent development of which they themselves are 
scarcely conscious—that development marked by slight impulses 
and little, unthinking actions. The reader is not carried through 
so laborious a mental process as is involved in the reading of 
“Romola,” for example (by laborious, be it understood, I do not wish 
to suggest tedious in the least). Ethel Newcome lives before the 
reader as surely as Tito Melema, and her development is as dis- 
tinctly marked as his. We might, perhaps, say that Thackeray 
was an Annalist, George Eliot an Analyst. 

Thackeray is never so inartistic or untrue as to draw a charac- 
ter either perfectly good or perfectly bad, though Barnes New- 
ceme approaches very near to the latter state. It is, indeed, a 
revelation of insight into human nature, the manner in which he 
shows the faults of such entirely lovable and estimable characters 
as Amelia Sedley, Helen and Laura Pendennis, Colonel Newcome 
and Colonel Esmond, the manner in which he shows their little 
foibles, injustices, unreasonablenesses. A lesser man, or a less 
careful, greater man, would have drawn supermen and super- 
women or else have flawed them so clumsily as to make them 
unconvincing. For my own part, I find the Agnes Wickfield, of 
“David Copperfield,” not a whit more charming, and, from over- 
perfectness, a great deal less convincing than Laura Pendennis. 

In one respect Thackeray is limited. His successfully drawn 
characters are all of one class, the higher class and its satellites. 
The “lower middle class” and “lower class” of Dickens were be- 
yond the scope of Thackeray. Yet in this particular we can only 
cite Scott as his superior. Scott alone could draw a king or a 
beggar with equal power. Dickens even, though he succeeded 
where Thackeray failed, failed where Thackeray succeeded. 

But not only was Thackeray a master of his craft in the de- 
lineation of individual characters, but also he had the power of 
describing society, the commingling of these individuals, naturally. 
His method was not that of many moderns, to isolate one or two 
characters, and tolerate, as a necessary evil, a limited number of 
persons connected with them, but he endeavoured to depict Life, 
not only in its individual aspect, but in its gregarious aspect as 
well. And perhaps none, save Dickens, has been so successful in 
this. 

This natural aspect of society is, I believe, produced by the 
care exercised in the selection of incidents, and the treatment of 
these incidents. Thackeray never allowed himself to fall into the 
temptation to string together an artificial sequence of events into 
a “plot.” At first sight so rambling and inconsequential, such 
“small beer,” his incidents are very deliberately chosen, and are 
pieced together very naturally. When he allows himself to depict 
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some violent or dramatic scene, he is always restrained and 
natural, never melodramatic. And what scope there is for melo- 
drama in those scenes at Castlewood, and my Lord’s duel and 
death! Something of a natural touch is given by the retrospec- 
tive manner of the narrator, in those of the novels which are 
written in autobiographical form. 

So, Thackeray is, in his style and his character-drawing, 
natural. Perhaps it is in the nature of a tribute to this natural- 
ness that no attempt has been made to deduce a philosophy 
from his writings. 

Thackeray was also restrained, balanced, fair-minded, to a 
remarkable degree. There are few among the moderns who do 
not consistently view life from one peculiar angle. Some, for in- 
stance, base their whole study of life upon a theory that but one 
of the Commandments is of moment, either for keeping or break- 
ing, and, to the bargain, hover about the question as to whether 
it is better kept or broken with a morbid uncertainty. In this 
respect, at least, the earlier masters were their superiors, and 
most of all does the calm, retrospective Thackeray put them to 
shame. ; 

In his broad outlook upon the complex problem of life and 
fairness of depicting it, Thackeray excelled, even in his own day. 
Dickens’ manner of writing with “gusto” (as 1 have seen it ad- 
mirably expressed) led that master a trifle astray in this 
particular. | But Thackeray, both in the controversial pas- 
sages which occur, and in the limning of characters, is restrained, 
balanced, considerate, and consequently just. He seemed to see 
both sides of a question, not in turn, but at one and the same 
moment, and thus instantaneously to depict them. 

For some things, to be sure, Thackeray had no tolerance. 
For hypocrisy, cant, and calculating selfishness, he had no sym- 
pathy, and characters marred by these vices are treated with small 
consideration. For all other follies and frailties he had the ten- 
derest charity and pity. Yet not the morbid sympathy, well nigh 
limited to the immoral, of the French School of his day. His 
steadfast adherence to truth and nature compelled him to show 
defects in the best, and virtue in the worst. In his balancing of 
one character against another, Thackeray showed his sense of the 
proportions of life. He did not show the petty meannesses, hypo- 
crisies, and lies of pettifogging lawyers, literary small fry, and the 
like, as being of the same magnitude as the calculated villainies 
of Barnes Newcome. A less reasonable man had elevated these 
poor, pitiable wretches to a very pedestal of iniquity. 

In Thackeray's earlier works the pungency of his wit and 
keenness of his insight were the means of unmasking the evil 
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possible and existent in an honoured class, and procured him the 
name of cynic—a name amply discredited by his maturer and 
later works, Odd cynical sentences there are into which Thac- 
keray has been betrayed. Such is one in “ Pendennis,” to the 
effect that sometimes women are unselfish, men never. But the 
general tone of Thackeray's work counterpoises, nay, over- 
balances these. In “Pendennis” itself appears George Warring- 
ton, in “The Newcomes” Colonel Newcome, in “ Vanity Fair” 
even Major Dobbin, living contradictions of that unlucky sen- 
tence. At no time did Thackeray delight in scandal or make it 
his business to chronicle it. He did not boldly state, but rather 
admitted scandal as part of the truth. 

As a sane and reasoned recorder of the virtues of the dis- 
credited he filled a gap in English literature. On the one hand 
was the conventional school, which Dickens largely followed, 
which painted rogues rigidly consistent in their roguery. On the 
other hand, the “ Newgate” School, which rioted in the glorifica- 
tion of heroes whose supremely necessary qualifications were vices 
of one kind or another. Between these extremes stood Thackeray, 
restrained, kindly, and honest, with his Paul de Florac, Lord 
Castlewood, and Major Pendennis. 

His humour—which, after all, is but another name for natural- 
ness and humanity—is of the quietest, purest, and most lasting 
kind. Not uproarious, but, indeed, with a great deal of pathos 
behind. 

His wit also is quiet-—of the dry, sarcastic “Punch” stamp. 
Thackeray was a characteristic “Punch” contributor. How comes 
it that the men who maintain the standard of “Punch” do not 
write us a new “ Pendennis” or “ Vanity Fair”? 

In all this we have said no word of that prominent feature 
of most masters—the descriptive or pictorial faculty. Thackeray 
had a delightfully simple descriptive faculty, a fact of which we 
have evidence in many places in easy, slight, and natural touches. 
But his peculiarity was that he very rarely set himself to describe 
a scene with fullness of detail, and never arrested the motion of 
the story to do so. His method was rather to add a slight touch 
here and there, to drop a hint of description in this place or in 
that. He could not be said to create an atmosphere, either of 
a descriptive or a dramatic nature, as do Dickens and Scott and, 
even more notably, Nathaniel Hawthorne, except in certain pas- 
sages in “ Esmond,” which also is more descriptive in general than 
his other works. But in this matter of description he followed 
the natural manner of a fire-side raconteur, who rarely goes out 
of his way to describe a sunset or a storm. 
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Thackeray shows in his historical writing the same care and 
artistic merit as in his other works; perhaps, indeed, it is more 
evident in “Esmond” than in any other work. This may be in 
part caused by the unfamiliarity and consequent noticeability of 
minor details of the life of those times. It may be remarked that 
Thackeray’s undramatic manner makes it possible for him to draw 
a comparatively little idealised picture of the Bad Old Days without 
‘offending our sense of decency in the least. The fully descrip- 
tive, all-emblazoning style of Dickens would entail either pictures 
which would shock our propriety, or unfaithful and incomplete 
pictures of the times. 

Perhaps nothing has been written about Thackeray which 
gives a clearer idea of his view of life and aims and methods in 
writing than his own prefaces or prologues to “Vanity Fair,” 
“Pendennis,” “Esmond,” and “The Newcomes.” These intro- 
ductory chapters, particularly those to “Vanity Fair,’ and 
“Esmond,” may rank as high as essays, quite apart from their 
relation to the novels, as anything Thackeray ever wrote; they 
have a quiet charm of style and delicacy that even Addison could 
not surpass. It is a matter of regret that the fashion which was 
the occasion of such delightful introductions as these, of the 
Proem to “ Romola,” and, earlier, of those Cleishbotham passages 
of Scott, should have passed, for the modern boy and girl pro- 
logues, foreshadowing the course of a love story, are but weak 
and paltry pieces of work, false in intent and in expression, and 
in no wise legitimate successors to these writings. 

As a critic, Thackeray was again notable for his keen in- 
sight and fair-mindedness. Some of his judgments, to be sure, 
have been reversed by later critics. Few, now-a-days, hold Feni- 
more Cooper as high as Thackeray did; perhaps few as thoroughly 
despise the methods and mannerisms of Lytton. He never al- 
lowed personal acquaintance to influence his criticism or literary 
faults to blind his perception of an author’s personal worth. In 
his essay on Laman Blanchard, for instance, he most warmly com- 
mends the generosity of Lytton, whose writings he satirises and 
burlesques most unmercifully. As for these burlesques, at first 
sight something like waste products of his mind, I have come to 
regard them as being in the nature of criticisms. For nowhere 
are the follies and foibles of some of the authors of the time so 
plainly pointed out as in these burlesques. 

Thackeray's essay, or rather fantasy, on Sterne, can hardly 
be taken as a serious confession of literary jealousy. For even 
his most formidable rival receives due justice at his hands. In 
his review of “The Christmas Carol,” he slightly notes Dickens’ 
tendency to blank verse, then brushes the slight objection aside 
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and plunges into eulogy. “Pickwick,” even, generally admitted 
immature, is defended by him against the onslaught of elder 
eritics. 

Indeed, with the exception of his strictures on Lytton, Thac- 
keray’s most severe criticisms are launched, not against his Eng- 
lish rivals, but against the French novelists and dramatists, for 
whose absurd union of hysterical mysticism and flagrant im- 
morality he has nothing but contempt. The worst that can be 
said of Thackeray as a critic is that his extreme sensibility and 
sympathy gave him a marked distaste for the tragic, and marred 
his appreciation even of such works as “The sride of Lammer- 
moor.” 

Thackeray can hardly be placed in the foremost rank of 
essayists. He had not that sublime audacity which enabled Emer- 
son and Carlyle to grapple with the problems of the universe. 
He was fain to content himself with quiet, witty, gossiping essays, 
marked with something of the flavour of Addison and Lamb, with 
an occasional caustic and incomparably characteristic touch. 

It is not my purpose in this essay to write of Thackeray's 
private life, save as he reveals it in his works. Those nobly 
mild militarists, Colonels Esmond and Newcome, are the mirrors 
wherein to seek their creator's reflection. Or Pendennis, with 
the selfishness and conceit of his nature minimised, might stand 
for Thackeray’s portrait. 

It is for his honesty and justice, gentleness, and charity, for 
his judicious and temperate use of those edged tools of irony and 
sarcasm, with which he was entrusted, that we honour the name 
of him whom, for want of a kindlier and more comprehensive title, 
we call our gentlest satirist. 

Honour to the memory of William Makepeace Thackeray! 

I think he would, in his day, have echoed the words of his 
brother author, Charles Dickens— 

“Lord, keep my memory green!” 

Fame and a carven headstone he did not desire. Only a 
tender and affectionate memory kept green. 

I read through this essay again and find it not in the least 
critical, but all eulogistic. I had not intended it to be so. I am 
not a professed Thackerian, for I hold one, at least, higher than 
Thackeray, and the Wizard of the North is my supreme monarch 
of novelists. But who, having read “The Newcomes,” and having 
breathed its spirit of charity, can write other than an eulogy of 
its author? 


CHRIS. SOUTHAM. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


We have to thank Dr. Warde Fowler for giving us, im his 
“Religious Experience of the Roman People,” a book which is 
not only destined to be a classic, but which offers the rare and 
welcome combination of exceptional learning with a fascinating 
human touch. The author’s sympathetic personality reveals itself 
in his style, which has a faint soup~gon of gossip about it that is not 
altogether explained by the fact that the lectures “are printed for 
the most part much as they were delivered.” We are a little dis- 
posed to be angry with Dr. Fowler for relegating what ought to 
be footnotes to the end of each chapter. This may make the pages 
look cleaner; but he should have remembered that his readers 
will, as a rule, be students, to whom tne footnotes will often be as 
interesting as the text which they illustrate. To have to turn to 
the end of the chapter several times in a page is a little disturbing, 
and to find there—as frequently happens—when you have turned, 
only a paginal reference to the book quoted, is almost irritating. 
But with such a work as this in our hand, we hesitate to complain. 
In this volume Dr. Fowler has made an invaluable addition to that 
class of modern literature for which we are indebted to writers like 
Prof. Dill, Miss Jane E. Harrison, Prof. Cumont, and others. Per- 
haps the present generation of students, who find this new research 
ready to their hands, are less likely to appreciate it at its true value 
than are those of us who—like the writer of this notice—first learnt 
our Rome more than half-a-century ago. A marvellous change of 
attitude has taken place towards the non-Christian religions of 
antiquity, a change due in part to our comparative study of reli- 
gions, and in part to the enormous amount of new knowledge which 
we have derived—and are stil] deriving—from inscriptions wd 
other apparatus of antiquarian research. For example, we used 
te think of the ancient religions as superstitions merely, and not 
always very respectable superstitions ; but the reader of Dr. Fow- 


1. “The Religious Experience of the Roman People, from the Earliest 
Times to the she allo “aw Augustus.” Gifford Lectures for 1909-10. By W. Warde 
Spee ra * A. w and Late Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, etc. 
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ler’s “ Religious Experience of the Roman People” is compelled 
to admit that the Romans, particularly the early Romans, had 
achieved a true religion of a by no means despicable character. 
Perhaps some of us, who read this and other books of the class in 
more of a rationalistic spirit than does the worthy Doctor himself, 
find less difference than he does between the essential charac- 
teristics of these old religions and those of the religion that has 
supplanted them. 

But we are writing round about the book rather than about 
the book itself. We are doing this with the view of showing how 
highly we appreciate the book, which we cannot attempt to criti- 
cise in detail. The twenty lectures are divided into two courses, 
the first ten taking us on to the “First Arrival of New Cults in 
Rome,” arid the second ten leaving us in the midst of the “ Augus- 
tan Revival,” and concluding with an exceptionally interesting 
chapter on the “ Religious Ingredients in Roman soil likely to be 
utilised by Christianity.” The idea running through the whole of 
the lectures is—as the author puts it in the Introduction— 

“that the primitive religious (or magico-religious) instinct, 

which was the germ of the religion of the historical Romans, 

was gradually atrophied by over-elaboration of ritual, out 
showed itself again in strange forms from the period of the 

Punic wars onwards.” 

For this religious instinct, the author has used the word redigio in 
the sense given to it by an American investigator, namely :— 
“Religion is the effective desire to be in right relations 
with the power manifesting itself in the universe.” He ex- 
plains: [man’s] “effective desire to be in right relation with 
these mysterious powers, so that they might not interfere with 
his material well-being—with his flocks and herds, with his 
crops, too, if he were in the agricultural stage, with his dwe'll- 
ing and his land, or with his city, if he had got so far in social 
development—this is what we may call the religious instinct, 
the origin of what the Romans called re/igio.” 
The author traces the religious history of the Romans from ther 
agricultural stage, and through the city stage of their social de- 
velopment ; and he shows how the word re/igio came ultimately- 
to mean not merely the “effective desire,” but also the oura and 
casremonia, by which this desire was expressed. He is disposed 
to regard with approval the idea 

“which seems to [be] slowly gaining ground that the patrician 

religion of the early City-state, which became so highly for- 

malised, so clean and austere, and eventually so political, was 
really the religion of an invading race, like that of the 

Achzans in Greece, engrafted on the religion of a primitive 

and less civilised population.” 
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In an appreciative chapter on “Greek Philosophy and Roman 
Religion,” Dr. Fowler comes to the conclusion that “for the 
Roman’s destitution in regard to God, Epicurism could find no 
remedy . . . could provide no religious sanction for his conduct in 
life.” And that Stoicism, while it had many excellent results, and 
cleared the ground for a new and universal religion, lacked “the ac- 
tive enthusiasm of a real religion—the effective desire to be in right 
relation with the Power.” Highly as Dr. Fowler appreciates both 
the old Roman religion and the Greek philosophy that superseded 
it, he holds that 

“the effective desire to have your own will. brought into con- 

formity to the will of a heavenly Father is a” development of 

religio to which “the genuine Roman never attained and the 

Greek very imperfectly.” 

A singularly interesting chapter is that on “Religious Feeling in 
the Poems of Virgil”—a chapter that ought to be read by com- 
mencing classical students, and that will certainly send old students 
back again with a new zest to their ancient love. Virgil, cur 
author tells us, 

“more warmly and sympathetically than any other Latin 

author, gives expression to the best religious feeling of the 

Roman mind. And this is so, not only in regard to the ten- 

dencies of religion in his own day; he stands apart from all 

his literary contemporaries in that he sums up the past of 

Roman experience, reflects that of his own time, and also 

looks forward into the future.” 

Dr. Gairdner is one of the Grand Old Men of letters of to-day. 
He has been immersed in records all his life, is—we believe—still 
editor of the Calendar of State Papers of Henry VIII’s reign, is 
author of several important and valuable historical works, and now, 
in his 84th year, gives us the third volume of one of the most 
erudite of our critical histories of the English Reformation, viz, 
“Lollardy and the Reformation in England.”2 We not long since 
noticed the first and second volumes; and the good Doctor gives 
his readers ground for hoping that there are more volumes to come. 
So, at least, do we read what he says in the Introduction to this 
third volume—which volume takes us through the reign of Edward 
VL.:— 

“Under Edward VI., therefore, and also under Elizabeth, 
we hope to see how this New Learning comported itself, hav 
ing authority so much in its favour. To make this apparent 
is the task that lies before me ; and I must own it is a formid- 
able one for the demand it makes upon my poor energies.” 


2. “Lollardy and the Reformation in England. An Historical Survey.” 
Vol. III. By James Gairdner, C.B., LL.D., D.Litt. London: Macmillan and 
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Then follows a pathetic and unnecessarily apologetic reference “ to 
his sense of the defects” of what he has already written, as well 
as a reply to “popular but misdirected criticisms.” Let us hope 
that future criticisms will not be misdirected. For our part, though 
we still find reason to object to our venerable author’s bias in 
favour of what exists, and against any attempt at innovation—a 
bias that old age is likely rather to increase than decrease—we 
hope that Dr. Gairdner will receive every encouragement still to 
give us the advantage of his “somewhat special experience.” We 
should say, not “ somewhat special,” but almost if not quite unique, 
experience. He is a very cyclopedia of knowledge of documen- 
tary evidence; and whether we are disposed to accept his m- 
ferences or not, we can rely upon the correctness of his facts. Df 
his scrupulous anxiety to be exact, he has given evidence by sending 
out with this third volume a list of errata in his previous volumes, 
as well as several reprinted pages to be substituted for others 
which he wished to amend. This third volume contains a valuable 
introduction, followed by Book V. on Juvenile Supremacy: Be- 
ginning of the Protectorate; The Progress of Innovation; and 
England, Trent, and the “Interim” [in which we have a good ac- 
count of the beginning of the serious comedy of the Council of 
Trent.} Book VI, on Lollardy in Power; Warwick, Gardiner, 
and Cranmer; The Episcopal] Revolution and Bishop Hooper; 
Destroying “The Altars of Baal”; and the Great Conspiracy. 
“Lollardy and the Reformation” seems destined to be a monu- 
mental work to be attacked and quarried from by future writers. 

We have read, with very much interest, the Rev. Gerald Fried- 
lander’s “ Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount.”8 Not 
long ago, we noticed the work in which the Dean of Lichfield 
dealt with the same subject in his “ Gospel of the Kingdom.” The 
aim, however, of the two books is scarcely identical Dr. Savage 
attempts to put the modern reader in the position of the hearers 
of Jesus, by showing how those hearers would understand the ideas 
and phraseology of the text. Mr, Friedlander’s aim is to show 
that the Sermon on the Mount is derived exclusively from Jewish 
sources, except where the Jewish teaching is exaggerated into im- 
practicable and consequently inferior maxims. He contends, and 
in our opinion proves, that the Gospels treat the Pharisees very 
unfairly, and that Christian commentators endorse the Gospel esti- 
mate of the Pharisee, not only without, but against historical evi- 
dence. He also contends that the “new law” of the Gospel is 
not only no improvement on the old law, but inculcates interested 


. “The Jewish Sources of the Sermon on the Mount.” By Gerald 
Friedlander, Minister of the Western Synagogue, London. London: 
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motives not to be found in the old law— introduces, in fact, the 
“morality of expediency.” 

“The passage in Matthew (v. 25, 26) advises a man to 
become reconciled, because his adversary will otherwise cast 
him into prison. This is an instance of the ‘morality of ex- 
pediency’ sometimes advocated in the New Testament... . 
It could hardly be called ‘the higher righteousness.’ It is a 
lesson in practical prudence, probably well known in every 
age and society.” 

Mr. Friedlander insists that— 


“Jesus never thinks of humanity at large, but only of his 

disciples and followers. His rules and precepts apply to them 

only. He believed that the great majority of men would be 

excluded from the coming kingdom, where his new law would 

be observed.” 
The author adds, “We are fully aware that this view will be 
severely criticised”; but we think it will be difficult to refute it. 
Apart, however, from the argument of this book, we can recom- 
mend the work as containing much information not otherwise 
readily accessible to the non-Jewish reader. It is, moreover, an- 
other evidence of the fact that the modern Jew is recognising his 
opportunity in these days, when the deliquescence of Christian 
dogma is leaving the field open to a purer monotheism. 

We were very pleased to see the announcement of Mr. Lind- 
say’s exposition of “The Philosophy of Bergson.”4 Bergson is 
“in the air,” and is destined to be so for some time to come. But 
his method is so original, and carries the student so far away from 
the ordinary course of philosophical thought, that, despite the 
charm of style of the original—much of which 1s, happily, retained 
in our translations—many readers must feel a longing for exactly 
such help as Mr. Lindsay’s book will afford him. We have found 
in the book all that we anticipated ; and our only regret is that the 
author—who is himself a teacher of philosophy, in fact, he has 
given us here his lectures as Jowett Lecturer—should 

“have not been careful to distinguish when I am merely giv- 

ing a resumé of what Monsieur Bergson says, and when the 

arguments are my own.” 
In saying this, we have no wish to disparage Mr. Lindsay’s own 
arguments; but whether his book be read before or after reading 
Bergson, the reader would prefer having Bergson clearly distin- 
guished from Lindsay. After an illuminating introduction, the 


4. “The Philosophy of Bergson.” By A. D. Lindsay, Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Oxford. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd. 
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author gives us chapters on Bergson’s Exposition of Antinomies ; 
Space, Time, and Motion; Matter and Memory; Intelligence and 
Intuition. Besides Bergson’s three large works, Mr. Lindsay 
makes use of several of his smaller ones, notably the “ Introduction 
a la Métaphysique,” which is out of print in French. The follow- 
ing extract from the author’s Introduction will show, better than 
any précis of our own, how Mr. Lindsay has treated his subject. 
He begins— 


“by examining Bergson’s exposition of the antinomies of 
scientific psychology and biology, first in his analysis of the 
application of intensity to psychological states in ‘Time and 
Free Will, then in his account of the-antinomy involved in 
the doctrine of psychophysiological parallelism in the article 
in the ‘Revue de Métaphysique et de Moral,’ and thé anti- 
nomy between Realism and Idealism as stated at the begin- 
ning of ‘Matter and Memory.” Then we shall examine his 
criticism of ‘ scientific’ biology in ‘Creative Evolution’ .. . 
then his distinction between time and space... as ex- 
pounded in ‘Time and Free Will’ . . . In the next chapter 
we shall consider Bergson’s account of the relation of mind 
and body in his theories of perception and memory, and the 
use he makes of the practical nature of thinking. This last 
subject will lead us to a consideration of the contrast between 
scientific thinking and philosophical intuition, and of the ac- 
count of reality as it appears to philosophy, the most important 
subjects of ‘ Creative Evolution.’” 


Dr. Max Kemmerich, well-known for his satirical works en- 
titled “ Kultur-Kuriosa,” and “ Dinge, die man nicht sagt” (“ Things 
which one doesn’t say ”), has now sent out a work equally uncon- 
ventional and of peculiar interest. In “Predictions: Ancient 
Superstition or Modern Truth?”5 he endeavours to establish the 
proposition that “ The belief in the power to predict is no medieval 
superstition. It is a modern truth, which we [that is, the author 
in this book] here for the first time incontrovertibly prove. We 
now know of the existence of chronological second-sight” (von der 
Existenz des zeitlichen Fernsehens). The author has brought to- 
gether an immense amount of historical and contemporary evidence 
in support of his thesis; and doubtless many who go to his book 
in a sceptical mood will find it difficult to refuse to believe that 
under certain circumstances man has naturally the capacity of fore- 
seeing. The severest critic can find nothing to object to in the 
spirit in which the author approaches his subject. Himself origin- 


5. “Prophezeiungen: Alter Aberglaube oder neue Wahrheit?’ Von Dr. 
Max Kemmerich. Miinchen: Albert Langen. 
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ally a sceptic, he has been convinced against his will. To the 
ridicule of his friends, he replies that his new belief is not “ apos- 
tasy, but a consistent progression in the way he had before fol- 
lowed.” As historian, he came upon the problem. He met with 
incontrovertible evidence of fore-seeing; and he very justly con- 
tends that we have no right to deny facts because we cannot ex- 
plain them. He does not explain the facts in question: they offer 
a problem. There are only three ways of explaining the fulfilment 
of predictions; either the existing conditions suggest. the future, 
or the fulfilment is an accidental coincidence, or man possesses a 
natural and real fore-telling faculty. With all his protestations of 
severely scientific analysis, the author appears to us to be some- 
times too easily convinced, ¢.g., when he persuades himself that 
Laharpe’s “ Vision de Cazotte,” is a veridical narrative and not—as 
is generally held—a mere jeu d’esprit. Nevertheless, the book is 
very much superior to the general run of books on such subjects. 
Dr. Kemmerich is no occultist, no spiritualist, and looks for an 
explanation of the second-sight in purely natural causes. In :t- 
self, as history, the book is thrillingly interesting, especially in the 
chapters which deal with the’ remarkable and undeniably fulfilled 
historical predictions of such persons as Christina Ponitowssken, 
Christian Heering, Johann Adam Miiller, Cazotte, Frau de Fer- 
riém, and Nostradamus. 

We need do no more than introduce Mr. Hamill’s “ Truth We 
Owe to Youth,”6 by quoting a few lines from the Preface, and by 
remarking that the little book is, in our estimation, one of the 
wisest and best of the kind that we have seen :— 

“ Civilisation rests upon the family, which is the nursery 
of the higher emotions ; and the knowledge of the facts of life 
upon which the family rests must not be drawn from obscure 
and polluted sources, but from pure and rational ones 
We must preserve the true sentiment, while rejecting the false 
that clusters about these subjects; nay, we must. train it 
higher. Such is the purpose of the present sketch, which has 
been written in English and German,” etc. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“ Parisian Portraits,”1 by Mr. Francis Grierson, will be eagerly 
welcomed by those who have read “ Souvenirs of Parisian Society 
under the Second Empire,” although the two works are uncon- 


6. “The Truth We Owe to Youth: A Vision of Sex.” By Henry Hamill. 
Freiburg (Baden): J. Bielefeld’s Verlag. 
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nected with each other. The “ portraits,” exquisitely painted, and 
each with its proper background, are partly of men-of-letters, viz, 
Alexandre Dumas (fre), Paul Verlaine, Mallarmé, Leconte de 
Lisle, Lamartine, and Sully Prudhomme, in relation to the French 
Academy; partly of grandes dames, such as the Princess Bona- 
parte-Rattazzi, the Comtesse Diane, Isabelle Duchesse de la Roche- 
Guyon, Princess Helene Racowitza, and the famous singer, Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia. Mr. F. Grierson’s unpretentious volume is re- 
markable for soundness of criticisms and brilliancy of synthesis. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


When a person well-advanced in years essays literature, it is 
usually in the shape of “Reminiscences,” or “Autobiography.” 
“The Rector of St. Jacob’s ”! is a remarkable—probably an unique 
—instance of a first book, and that a novel, written by one who is 
almost an octogenarian. The interest of the story lies more in 
its characterisation than its plot, which is very simple. Reginald 
Twyford, the only son of a country parson, drifts into an agnostic 
set at Oxford, and acquires, not unjustly, the reputation of being 
a free-thinker. His relations persuade him into taking Holy 
Orders, and, half-believing that his doubts are dispelled, he accepts 
a family living, and marries. The tragedy begins with the wane. 
of the honeymoon, when his wife discovers that he is living a ‘ife 
of hypocrisy. Many types of character are represented, but the 
most sympathetic, perhaps, are Ottilie and Dr. Jack Sandhurst, 
whose unconventional love-making relieves the tension of a long 
spiritual agony. “Senex Rusticanus” has nothing to learn as 
regards the technique of story-telling, and, moreover, possesses a 
good style. 

A morbid curiosity on the part of the public—fostered by 
“society ” journalism—about personal details regarding prominent 
men, is responsible for most of the unwieldy biographies with 
which, of late years, the book-market has been flooded ; the vanity 
of surviving relatives for the rest. Compare, in respect of size, 
anyone of Plutarch’s “ Lives, with the memoirs of a modern cele- 
brity whose sole claim to distinction is dubiously amassed wealth. 
“Sir Edward: A Brief Memoir of a Noble Life, prepared by Re- 
quest of the Executors,” is a biting satire on a typical mushroom 


1. “The Rector of St. Jacob’s.” By Senex Rusticanus. London: 
Stephen Swift. 

2. “Sir Edward.” By a Fellow of the Literary Society. Londoa: 
Stephen Swift. 
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plutocrat, vulgar and ignorant, yet the recipient of a baronetcy and 
honorary degrees ; ostentatious in donations, yet allowing the peet 
who served him as amanuensis to perish from hunger. “You will 
ask me next to attend a guinea pig. Go to a veterinary surgeon!” 
exclaimed Dr. Poore, when called on to minister to the dying 
baronet. Hack biographers may learn more lessons than one by 
reading this clever “ skit.” 

The Hon. Albert S. G. Canning has done good service to 
education by his well-known studies of certain plays of Shake- 
speare, and novels of Scott. These works were favourably noticed 
in Westminster Review. Mr. Canning’s method is to furnish 
copious extracts from the author, who is the subject of his study, 
together with an introduction, synopsis, and running commentary. 
“In Dickens and Thackeray, Studied in Three Novels,”3 he pur- 
sues the same method and with equal success. “Vanity Fair,” 
owing to its greater complexity, receives at his hands more ex- 
haustive treatment than is the case with “The Pickwick Papers.” 
and “Nicholas Nickleby.” Mr. Canning’s latest work should find 
a place in every Public Library in the United Kingdom. 

Graceful verse is intermingled with a prose somewhat remi- 
niscent of Pater, though free from his precosity, in Miss Maude 
Goldring’s “Lonely England,”* a collection of exquisite sketches 
of wind-swept downs, the unspoilt countryside, and other haunts 
of ancient peace. Some few of these have appeared in the 
literary weeklies. Among the best we should reckon “ The Nun’s 
Garden,” “Seven Poplar Trees,” “The Fair,” and “The Peacock 
Terrace ”—the story of a companionless boy whose mother is 
dead. The illustrations in colours and the tail-pieces by Miss 
Agnes Pike are very effective. 

“The Ascent of the Bostocks,”5 by Mr. Harold Storey, may 
be described as a sub-acid presentment of provincial middle-class 
life couched in a tone of good-humoured tolerance. Mr. Bostock 
is an inoffensive chemist with a fussy, vulgar wife. The only 
praiseworthy act recorded of this couple is that, on inheriting a 
substantial fortune, they gave their daughter Caroline a first-rate 
education. This delightful girl, at the opening of the story, had 
gained first-class honours in Philosophy at Cambridge, and would 
have married a farmer of studious tastes, had not her mother hin- 
dered the course of love by a mean lie, in order to bring about 
an engagement with a speculative builder of reputed wealth. 
When this man, in his haste to get rich, narrowly escapes insol- 
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vency, Mr. Bostock insists on Caroline breaking off the engage- 
ment; but the girl proves loyal, although her loyalty is misplaced. 
There is a third wooer, but we will leave our readers to make his 
acquaintance in the story, which is well worth perusing. 

There is no lack of clever fooling in “When We Are Rich,”6 
but Mr. Ward Muir hardly does himself justice by branding it 
with the alliterative sub-title of “A Callow Chronicle of Frivo- 
lous Affairs.” The principal characters are the light-hearted, 
clean-living members of a little Bohemian coterie off Bloomsbury, 
known as the “Grinling Club.” All except Clay, who is a short- 
story writer, are either artists or art-students. To this club an 
amiable young German baron obtains admission, and falls hope- 
lessly in love with pretty Dolly Philamon. On his attaining his 
majority he takes the whole party, under the chaperonage of Miss 
Todd, off to Switzerland, and there meets with a fatal accident. 
Apart from this, the story is one of rollicking humour, with a 
strong under-current of sentiment. Fat Miss Todd is just such a 
character as Dickens might have created, and it is difficult to 
imagine her apart from her parrot and Scotch maid. “When We 
Are Rich” marks an advance on that clever extravaganza, “ The 
Amazing Mutes,” which we noticed in Westminster Review some 
time back. 

Those who enjoyed “ Daphne,” and “ Edward and I and Mr. 
Honeybun,” favourable notices of which have appeared in the 
Westminster Review, know that Miss Kate Horn is mistress of a 
pretty, cultured style, besides possessing imagination of no mean 
order. Her latest story makes delightful summer reading for the 
young at heart, for she is at her best when depicting honest lovers. 
“The White Owl”? has three pairs of them, and they all are 
made happy in the end. Persephone Bellairs, the fiangée of Sir 
Anthony Vrail, falls so seriously ill at the end of a London season 
that her only chance of recovery lies in a long sojourn in the 
country. Before she goes away she releases the valetudinarian 
baron from his engagement. So slight, indeed, is the bond of 
love between them, that she is soon engaged to a farmer's son, 
and he falls genuinely in love with that farmer’s buxom daugh- 
ter. Lady Clara Orde, Persephone’s aunt, is furious at the pro- 
spect of a mésalliance, and writes straight off to Mrs. Bellairs, a 
celebrated novelist, who had been living in Sicily for eighteen 
years, during which time mother and daughter had been strangers 
to each other. The scene shifts to Sicily, and there “Mrs. Bellairs 
comes into serious conflict with the all-powerful Mafia. It would 
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not be fair to reveal more of the plot, which, at this point, is as 
thrilling as anything to be found in Marion Crawford. The author 
seems to have an intimate first-hand acquaintance with Sicilian 
folk and 

“I have tried,” writes the author of “Stranger Than Fiction,”8 
“to convey the idea of a life—or, perhaps, I should rather say a 
consciousness—coincident, and connected with this life that we 
know, but separated from it by a difference of consciousness which 
the majority of us are not able at present to bridge.” Most of the 
matter has previously appeared in the Occudt Review. The greater 
part of the book deals with ghosts, especially Welsh ghosts; the 
rest is occupied with Welsh fairies, “wise men,” witches, corpse- 
candles, the Toili, and family curses. Authenticated instances of 
apparitions, etc., are distinguished from those that have not been 
scientifically investigated, but real names are mostly changed for 
fictitious, though, in some cases, merely disguised by initials. Mrs. 
Mary L. Lewes is stern in her warnings against the dangers of a 
little knowledge of occultism, for in that way madness lies. 
“Stranger Than Fiction” contains a mass of weird folk-lore, for 
which one might search in vain elsewhere. 

“Under the Salamander,”"® by Mr. John Bloundelle-Burton, 
deals, so far as history is concerned, with the capture of Epernay and 
Chateau-Thierry, by the Spanish Army, and other events which 
culminated in the Peace signed by Charles V. and Frangois I., at 
Crespi-en-Valois. Anne Duchess d’Etampes, the successful rival 
of Diane de Poitiers in the King’s affections, had conceived a 
passion for Christian de Nangay, who, however, spurned her ad- 
vances. Discovered by the jealous King in Anne’s private apart- 
ments, he would have been slain on the spot, had not Cécile d Al- 
maine, Anne’s maid-of-honour, declared that the handsome Cap- 
tain of the Guard had come to visit her. Up to this moment, 
Christian had been indifferent to Cécile’s charms; now he fell in 
love with her who had long loved him in secret. Anne, who had 
a traitorous understanding with the Emperor, then devised a subtle 
scheme whereby she sought to make Christian the unsuspecting 
instrument of betraying his country, and, at the same time, paying 
the penalty of her crime by dying a traitors death. Her scheme 
partly succeeded, but Cécile’s heroic devotion to her lover was, in 
the end, crowned with success. As there is little actual fighting 
in this story, the reader can concentrate his attention on the double 
game of intrigue played by Anne, and the political and personal 
issues involved in it. The two most striking incidents are Chris- 
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tian’s escape from the Conciergerie, by the help of Cécile, dis- 
guised as a youth, and Luc Broissard’s stormy interview with Anne. 
Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s expert knowledge of Renaissance France, 
combined with his deftness in portraying characters the most 
diverse, makes “ Under the Salamander” one of the most remark- 
zble historical novels that it has been our lot to read. 

“Triumphant Vulgarity,”"9 by Dr. J. Whitby, is an eloquent 
jeremiad over the trend of modern democracy. “The modern 
craze for progress is not a sign of health, but of disease, for pro- 
gress is itself in great part an illusion. . . I do certainly consider, 
and here science will endorse my claim, that the upper middle class 
is, upon the whole, the most intelligent class, and that, in its ranks, 
there will be found a higher percentage of superior minds than in 
any other. Whatever cause, therefore, threatens the existence of 
this class, must be held conducive to a general deterioration of the 
national intelligence, and a debasing of the national ideals.” 
Socialism, according to Dr. Whitby, is simply the outcome of 
morbid, exaggerated sympathy. Plutocracy, and democracy, ke 
foresees, will soon be at death-grip, and will have no attention to 
spare for those who, by nature or destiny, belonging strictly to 
neither camp, are alone in a position to form a true estimate of the 
rights and wrongs of the quarrel. Those, therefore, who represent 
ideal interests—art, science, literature, life itself in its super- 
utilitarian aspects—must bestir themselves if they would escape 
elimination. Dr. Whitby advocates the formation of a secret 
Order for guarding ideal interests and promoting ideal ends; “but 
nothing can be got until the practical man is captured, and the only 
effective way of capturing him is to become a practical man one- 
self, and so that one can contend with him on equal terms.” We 
congratulate Dr. Whitby on having written this clever and stimu- 
lating monograph. 
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